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Air Line Pilots Convention Scheduled for 3rd Monday in October 








MULLIGAN QUITS POST AS 
CHIEF OF AIR BUREAU 
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AUGUST 23RD MARKS BEGINNING OF NEW AUTHORITY CONTROL 





CAA Commences 
Air Regulation 


Begin Study of Financial 
Condition of Mail 


Carriers 








The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, acting within three days after 
the new Civil Aeronautics Act be- 


came effective, recently took two 
important steps in the exercise of 
its economic regulatory power 
over air carriers operating within 
the United States and foreign 
commerce. 

The first action was the institu- 
tion of an immediate study and 
investigation of the financial con- 
dition of domestic air mail car- 
riers and the proper methods for 
the fixing of compensation for 
such carriers. This action was 
taken as a preliminary to the Au- 
thority’s function of fixing air 
mail rates. 

The second action of the Au- 
thority was the adoption of a tem- 
porary uniform accounting and 
reporting system for air carriers, 
which have held domestic and for- 
eign air mail contracts for the 
transportation of mail. The Au- 
thority supplemented this order 
with a direction for an immediate 
investigation of the accounting 
problem preparatory to the adop- 
tion of a permanent simplified and 
adequate accounting and reporting 
procedure which the Authority be- 
lieves is intended by Congress in 
the new Act. 


Air Carriers to Make Reports 

The temporary system of ac- 
counts which has been authorized 
by the Authority pending the 
adoption of a permanent classifi- 
cation and reporting system is 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2.) 








On The Way Up 


Jim Mead—will he go to the 
Senate?—or to the Governor’s 
chair? 

Labeling him the “Man of 
the Hour,” the Buffalo Times 
asks this question while pre- 
senting his life history in serial 
form. 

In summarizing the life of 
this great friend to aviation, 
the Times says: 

“James Michael Mead—born 
beside the D., L. & W. tracks in 
Mt. Morris, N. Y.—came from 
a working class background; 
moved to Buffalo at 5 and at 
age of 12 stopped schooling to 
go to work. He climbed into a 
pair of overalls and hit the 
yardmaster for employment; he 
landed a job as water boy on 
the section—mixed up in his 
first labor strike—which was 
broken by parental discipline. 

“Later Jim Mead cast his lot 
with the railroad man—Union 
organization became an outlet 
for his high Irish spirits. From 
water boy, lamp lighter, spike 
mauler, track walker, he went 
into the shops, later to the Pull- 
man Co., and then into politics, 
all in one career.” 

Smiling Jim’s accomplish- 
ments for the pilots are tradi- 
tional and no matter what his 
aspirations may be, he carries 
the full endorsement of the air 
line pilots of the entire nation. 
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“DO YOU SOLEMNLY SWEAR.-.---?” 














Watch Dogs 
of Safety 
Assume Duties 


The recently created Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority opened its doors 
for business August 22 and began 
supervising mail and passenger 
schedules and rates, and pro- 
moting safety in air travel. 

At the same time, the two mem- 
bers of the three-man Air Safety 
Board, (the third man of the 
board has not yet been appointed) 
were sworn in. The two officials 
were Thomas O. Hardin, veteran 
air line pilot, and Col. Sumter 
Smith, formerly in charge of the 
WPA airport development plan. 

The duties of the new Air 
Safety Board, which functions in- 
dependent of the five man author- 
ity and the administrator, are: 

(1) Make rules and regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of 
the Authority, governing notifica- 
tion and report of accidents in- 
volving aircraft; 

(2) Investigate such accidents 
and report to the Authority the 
facts, conditions, and  circum- 
stances relating to each accident 
and the probable conditions there- 
of: 

(3) Make such recommenda- 
tions to the Authority as, in its 
opinion, will tend to prevent sim- 
ilar accidents in the future; 

(4) “Make such reports and 
recommendations public in such 
form and manner as they may be 
deemed by it to be in the pub- 
lic interest; and 

(5) Assist the Authority in 
ascertaining what will best tend 
to reduce or eliminate the possi- 
bility of, or recurrence of, acci- 
dents by investigating such com- 
plaints filed with the Authority or 
the Board, and by conducting such 
special studies and investigations, 
on matters pertaining to safety in 
air navigation and the prevention 
of accidents, as may be requested 








TWO MEMBERS OF AIR SAFETY BOARD TAKE OATH OF OFFICE 
(L. to r.) E. W. Libbey, Chief Clerk Commerce Department, Administz ing the Oath; 


Col. Sumter Smith and Thomas O. Hardin. 








E. A. L. Mechanics 
Restrain Labor 
Negotiations 


Two mechanics for Eastern Air 
Lines have obtained an injunction 
temporarily restraining their com- 
pany from negotiating with the 
Air Line Mechanics Association. 
Considered a very unusual pro- 
ceeding, the order attempts to 
bring to a halt any efforts to 
negotiate a labor agreement. 

Federal Judge Alexander Aker- 
man of Tampa, signed the injunc- 
tion Friday at his vacation retreat 
in North Carolina, but he did it 
without notice to the defendants. 
With the filing of a bill Saturday 
to make the injunction permanent, 
the original action was disclosed. 

The mechanics who obtained the 
order were W. M. Hughes and R. 
A. Magner. The National Media- 
tion Board, after holding an elec- 
tion, had previously certified the 
Air Line Mechanics Association as 
the authorized bargaining agent 
for all air line mechanics. De- 
spite this certification by the 
Board, an independent group 
(company union) claims the right 
of representation. 

Judge Akerman’s order re- 
strains EAL, the Air Line Mechan- 
ics Association, and its president, 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5.) 


AIR AMBULANCF 
EMERGENCY LITTER 








The Army Air Corps is experi- 
menting with a new type of air 
ambulance commonly referred to 
as an emergency litter. This new 
contrivance is designed for use in 
United States Army Ambulance 
as a means to drop sick or injured 
passengers by means of parachute 
in event of an emergency while 














or approved by the Authority. 


in flight. 


DEATH TAKES 
A HOLIDAY 


In Alfred Lord Tennyson’s im- 
mortal poem, “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” there is the story 
of how—“Into the valley of death 
rode the six hundred.” According 
to history, none emerged alive 
from this famous charge. 

A modern version of this would 
probably read something like the 
following: 

“Into man’s last frontier, the 
air spaces, charged 944 “Caterpil- 
lars” to have a rendezvous with 
death—but they all returned, none 
the worse for their experience.” 


On October 20, 1922, Lt. Har- 
ris of McCook field, saved his life 
by making an emergency jump 
from a disabled plane. This his- 
torical event is famous for two 
things: It demonstrated the value 
of the air life saver, the para- 
chute, and it gave birth to a 
strange new club, known as the 
“Caterpillar club,” to which no 
one can belong unless he has 
saved his life by leaping from dis- 
abled aircraft. This club now has 
a membership of 944 “Caterpil- 
lars,”’ as members are called. Lt. 
Grady made the first night emerg- 
ency jump June 18, 1924. Of the 
members who have made more 
than one jump, one is Colonel 
Lindbergh, who on five occasions 
has taken to parachute. No one 
can deny that this aerial life 
saver of modern times has not 
proven of indispensable worth to 
the business of increasing air 
safety. 

Another argument that brings 
out the value of the parachute 
will be found in the following 
question: 

“What would any country give 
today, especially under the pres- 
ent emergency, for 944 trained 
pilots?” 








Busy 1938 Meeting 
Is Predicted 


All Line Pilots in Western 
Hemisphere to Be 
Represented 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


The fourth Convention of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, Inter- 
national, is scheduled to be held in 
Chicago on October 17, 1938 and 
will remain in session until all 
business properly brought before 
it has been disposed of. 


The laws of the. organization 
stipulate that a Convention shall 
be held the third Monday in Octo- 
ber of each year. Because of the 
excessive amount of work the or- 
ganization is called upon to han- 
dle, past Conventions have been 
held biennially. 


The first Convention was held 
in Chicago on October 17, 18, and 
19, 1932. The next year the Con- 
vention was dispensed with by 
order of the directorate because 
of the code, fact finding and La- 
bor Board hearings in Washing- 
ton which resulted in the protec- 
tion that we now have in the Fed- 
eral law as to minimum wages and 
maximum flying hours. The sec- 





ond Convention was held October 
29 to November 4, 1934, in Chi- 
cago. The third was dispensed 
with by order of the directorate 
for the purpose of giving the 
president an opportunity to make 
a national tour of all councils. 
The next Convention took place 
October 19-23, 1936. The 1937 
Convention was dispensed with by 
order of the directorate because 
of the great amount of work laid 
out by the 1936 Convention which 
— not possible to complete in 
view of the fact that the first ses- 
| sion of the 75th Congress did not 
{adjourn until August 21, 1937 
|and reconvened in a special ses- 
| sion on November 15, 1937. 








| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 5.) 


Mulligan Quits 
Post With B.A.C. 


Denis Mulligan, director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, which 








| was taken over by the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority yesterday, has 
resigned from Government service 
and plans to return to the private 
practice of law in New York City 
in the fall. 


Edward J. Noble, chairman of 
the Authority, who made this an- 
nouncement today, stated that he 
had with the greatest reluctance 
acceded to Mr. Mulligan’s request 
that he be allowed to return to 
private life. 

However, Mr. Mulligan has con- 
sented to represent the Authority 
at the Fourth Diplomatic Confer- 
ence on Private Air Law to be 
held at Brussels, Belgium, during 
the latter part of September. 
From there he will return to New 
York. 

Chairman Noble stated the Au- 
thority deeply regretted Mr. Mul- 
ligan’s decision to leave the Gov- 
ernment, as it had hoped to have 
his valuable guidance in its new 
undertaking, but it that. it is 
fortunate in his ebinke of/the 
Brussels assignment, which wipl 
have an impoftant bearing upon 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 








FIVE FLY INTO UNKNOWN 


At ten o’clock on the morning of June 19, a “‘nil’”’ sig- 
nal was received at Santiago, Chile, from plane NC 14272, 
a DC-2 piloted by Don K. Sheets and co-piloted by Rob- 
ert E. Supple, with a purser and one passenger aboard. 
Since that time, no trace has been found of either the 
plane or its occupants. 


Searching planes have been scouring the section 
around Ovalle, but the plane may be so hidden, or cov- 
ered with snow, that it will not be discovered for months 
to come. 

On July 28, Captain Leo Terletzky, assisted by M. A. 
Walker and J. M. Sauceda on Pan American Airways’ 
Hawaiian Clipper, while winging its way over the Pa- 
cific, radioed from their last known position (300 miles 
off the Philippine coast and 560 miles out of Manila) that 
“fall is well.”? Since that last report, there has been noth- 
ing but deep silence. There has been much talk about an 
oil spot on the water, and much searching was done, but 
the fact remains that the plane has disappeared and 
probably will never be heard from again. 

Through the years there has been much cackle about 
pilots not earning their money, but the fact still remains 
that no one ever was hurt flying a desk. 

The members of the Air Line Pilots Association deeply 
mourn the loss of these five brave pioneers, all members 
loyal and true, whose feats go unheralded in this business 
of 20th Century trail blazing. May all the weather re- 
ports on your last flight into the hazy beyond be C A V U. 

















CAA NOT SANTA CLAUS 


Members of the Civil Aeronautics Authority and rep- 
resentatives of all the air lines in the United States, at 
their get-together meeting in Chicago on September 6 and 
7, made it clear that they do not share the impression, 
apparently existing in many quarters, that the C. A. A. is 
going to function as a sort of governmental Santa Claus, 
intent on solving the financial problems of the industry by 
a lavish increase of rates to the air mail operators. 
Edward J. Noble, chairman of the Authority, stressed the 
fact that his group, in the rate-fixing study which it al- 
ready has started, will endeavor to help put the airlines 
on a sound economic footing, but that its aid will be con- 
tingent upon certain economies by the operators them- 
selves and the elimination of unfair competitive practices. 

The airline executives themselves were the first to 
bring into the open a notion, seemingly prevalent in polit- 
ical patronage and other circles, that the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority is simply going to be a financial “angel” for the 
industry and to point out the peril, both to the C.A.A. 
and the transport operators, of allowing any such idea to 
gain headway. One of them said frankly that two poli- 
ticians had come to him recently with a request that his 
company extend a branch line to a city in the district they 
represent, though he told them “there is no business justi- 
fication for such a service and never will be.” 

AH! CAN IT BE THAT MR. NOBLE PLANS TO 
ELIMINATE TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE? AND 
TOUGH OLD BIRDS AT THAT—POLITICS AND UN- 
FAIR COMPETITIVE PRACTICES. HERE’S TO BIG- 
GER AND BETTER REFORMS AND MAY ALL YOUR 























By PILOT A. W. STAINBACK 
UAL, Oakland, Calif. 


“I dipped into the future, far as 
human eye could see 

Saw the Vision of the world, 
and all the wonder that 
would be 

Saw the heavens fill with com- 

merce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly 
bales.” 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, writing 
in the Civil War days, visioned air 
transportation as vividly as we 
who followed him by several dec- 
ades. So complete and real was 
his picture that he saw even the 
ugly side, of which he wrote: 
‘Heard the heavens fill with 

shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ 
grappling 
blue.” 

And another bit of prophecy, 
which we all hope will come true, 
but which we hardly realize, was 
this: 

“. . . the war-drum throbb’d no 
longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the World.” 


airy navies 
in the central 


Tennyson Not Alone 


Lord Al wasn’t the only writer 
to strike occasional streaks of 
prophetic pay dirt. A long, long 
while ago in aeronautical chro- 
nology, another Englishman fore- 
saw world-wide distribution of 
passengers, mail, and express by 
air. Better acquainted than Ten- 
nyson with the possibilities of a 
mechanical age, this chap made 
detailed descriptions of aircraft 
with metal fuselages, beacons for 
night flying, separation of traffic 
by assigning altitudes, recording 
barographs, ice as a hazard, and 
even cavitation at the tips of over- 
reved props. 

If that, seems a little fantastic, 
read Kipling’s “With the Night 
Mail,” published in 1905. 





THE LAZY OWLS—THEY DON’T GIVE A HOOT 











How About Co- 
Pilots’ Expenses? 





By PILOT GLENN NYE 
Council No. 50 
A. A., Nashville, Tenn. 


Surrounding circumstances at 
present remind me of a short story 
I read some years ago by the 
name of “Pigs is Pigs.” Bill 
Moore’s garden, which he planted 
in our front yard on a share-crop- 
per basis, has grown to such pro- 
portions that our rural delivery 
mail man stopped in the other day 
to inquire if anyone still lived 
there. He thought since the 
weeds and vegetables had so over- 
run the yard that he couldn’t see 
the house from the road, that we 
had deserted the place. 

The watermelon and cantaloupe 
vines have spread all over the 
lawn, preventing us from cutting 
the grass. Anyway, Duke and I 
think that it is a good excuse. As 
soon as the melons are ripe, we 
are going to give another lawn 
party. 

Jap Pays $600 for Power 

After arguing with the power 
company for several months, Jap 
Lee finally got them to run a line 
out to his “farm” at the mere cost 
of about $600. Of course this lit- 
tle item wouldn’t“worry a man of 
Jap’s means very much. 

Squabby Vine bought a farm so 
far back in the hills that it is 
rumored the price of a telephone 
installation will run into four fig- 
ures. 

The above instances apply to 
first pilots, or captains, as we call 
them on American. I _ haven’t 
heard of any of our copilots with 
enough nerve to become involved 
in such transactions. 

From the information I am able 
to gather from our copilots who 
have become swamped in the 
twines of matrimony, they must 
have a pretty tough time of it, 
that is, financially speaking. Of 
course, many of these brave souls 





For the benefit of those who are 
wondering where I got all this 
knowledge, I might say that it was 
forced upon me. The girl-friend 
caught me looking at a copy of 
“Artists and Models” the other 
day, since which time I’ve been 
improving my mind. 


The CAA Takes the Reins 

We on the west coast, who were 
burdened with great hopes and 
fears waiting for the final dope on 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
find ourselves in about the same 
fix now that we have the final 
information. 


The program of “encourage- 
ment, regulation, and promotion,” 
laid out by the Aeronautics Act 
sounds swell; but depending on 
the attitude and abilities of the 
men who compose the Authority, 
the whole business will be either 
the salvation of the industry or 
the finish. One big worry has been 
settled: out here, everybody was 
concerned over the possibility that 
members of the Authority might 
be prejudiced for or against some 


implies knowledge, and from all 
accounts, the Authority’s first- 
hand knowledge of things aero- 
nautical is not developed to that 
stage. 


Some of the Authority, though, 
do bring to the indusiry much 


phase of aviation, but prejudice 


contend that there are many 
more important aspects to be con- 
sidered. 

Not Even An Overcoat 

One dark, cold, snowy evening 
last winter in Newark, I passed 
through the lobby of the hotel on 
my way out to have dinner. One 
of the copilots on another run was 
sitting there, so I suggested that 
he come along and we could have 
dinner together. As we started 
out the door, I insisted that he get 
his overcoat, but he said he didn’t 
think he would need one. When 
questioned further, he admitted 
that money was needed worse 
elsewhere. 

The sharp wind whistled around 
our legs as we hurried up the 
street. The usual debate was 
brought to issue as to which eat- 
ing joint we would honor with our 
presence that evening. Before the 
discussion had even gotten to first 
base, our married copilot said that 
if I would stop a few minutes with 
him in the hamburger shop up the 
street while he mooched a couple 
of those luscious tid-bits of bo- 
vinity, he would be very delighted 
to accompany me to a restaurant 
and watch me consume a regular 
meal, 

Why Mr. X Eats Hamburgers 

Knowing Mr. X, as we might 
call him, not to be one of the 
tight pocket species by nature, my 
curiosity was aroused to quite an 











EFFORTS BE CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5.) 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.) 





“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take f for a 
final check. 





Inu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. P wg ae 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hili, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat. Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8S. A. L. 
McMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 


L. 


Odell, M. T.—A. A, 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
—— R. W.—U. A. L. 

Ble 8, Russell S.—A. A. 

ins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 

Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 


Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 


Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 


Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 


Weatherdon, oe. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Tle Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 

Cochrane, Robert ee A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C, 

Hohag, R. J.—N. w. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S. 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Bhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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Game of Counting 
Jackasses 


By PILOT W. M. PRYCE 
Council No. 26 
PAA, Cristobal, C. Z. 








One small portion of the trip 
from Brownsville to La Guira, 
Venezuela causes thoughts of fear 
in the minds of members of our 
Douglas crews. That bit of terrain 


covered between Soledad and Bar- | q 


ranquilla, Columbia, behind a na- 
tive taxi driver who seems to 
think that ‘“‘despacia” means “‘fly,” 
is the portion referred to. On this 
twenty mile stretch of narrow, 
partially paved road which it is 
necessary to travel from airport 
to hotel and vice versa (before 
dawn) many taxis have nearly had 
their floor boards pushed out. To 


relieve the tension and help erase 
visions of a crack-up, a game of 
counting jackasses has been insti- 
tuted by Ham Smith, who claims 
to have counted a record of 185 
of the burdened beasts. John 
Kroeger claims the title for the 
best prognosticator. One morning 
between 4:15 and 4:50 his guess 
was 151 and Nate Searles will at- 
test the fact that 149 Columbian 
nightingales were passed. It is a 
relief to reach the airport in the 
morning and know that the dan- 
gerous part of the trip is over. 


Durst Has Trailer Trip 


A. D. Durst recently returned 
to Brownsville from California 
where he spent‘his annual vaca- 
tion. Besides his family, Audrey 
had in tow his well built trailer in 
which they lived while parked in 
the coolness of the Pacific coast 
mountains. 

W. W. Lynch is a recent trans- 
fer to Cristobal, taking the place 
of Ed Backus, who has returned 
to Brownsville. 

O. J. Studeman will arrive in 
the Canal Zone about the first of 
September to stay for two months 
while Ray Young and Harry 
Fleming return to the States for 
their annual vacations. Ray goes 
in September, and Mutt in Octo- 
ber. 


Recent Canal Zone Visitors 

Recent short time visitors in the 
Canal Zone were John Kelly, Ed 
Kiehle and O. Sprunger. They 
stayed over about one week each 
to fill McKesson’s place while he 
was away with Chief Pilot George 
Kraigher on a DC-3 ferry trip to 
Rio. 

Lloyd Hunt and family stopped 
overnight in Cristobal a_ short 
time ago en route to Rio. Lloyd 
will remain there for permanent 
assignment on the Rio-B. A. route. 

Senior pilot Jacobs and copilots 
Randall, Backus, and Chapman 
are taking two weeks’ active duty 
with the Air Corps at Hensley 
Field, Texas. Jacobs will go from 
there to west Texas to complete 
the remainder of his vacation. 

Gov. and Mrs. Earle Drop In 

Gov. and Mrs. Earle landed at 
Albrook Field, Canal Zone in their 
Stinson cabin piloted by Captain 
Banks, private pilot of Pennsyl- 
vania’s chief executive. Their 
route was through Brownsville 
and Guatemala City on the trip 
down, and they expect to return 
over the same courses to the 
States. The governor, on his trip 
down, acquired such respect for 
the jungles of Central America 
that he is sending Mrs. Earle back 
on one of our Douglasses rather 
than his single motored Stinson. 


DEATH TAKES 
A HOLIDAY 


(Continued from Page i.) 

This gives a fair idea of the 
tremendous loss this country 
would have suffered had the mod- 
ern pack parachute not been in- 
vented and placed in practical 
use. 

To the United States Army 
Air Corps should go the major 
credit for this development. 








One Man's Opinion 


By HUGH S. JOHNSON 


EW YORK—“It was a unique flight but we’ve got to take the 

spectacular out of aviation. It has become a regular and accepted 
means of transportation. Aviation neither benefited nor learned any- 
thing from Corrigan’s flight.’ 

Thus spoke J. Monroe (Row-boat) Johnson who, without air ex- 
perience, became an air-czar of the Department of Commerce. Thus 
also spoke several editorials and “scientific” flyers. 

It would be impossible to “take the spectacular out of flying.” 
Nothing could be more spectacular than scientific flying itself and 
nothing has been more spectacular than Howard Hughes’ application 
of it to a whirl around the world in less than four days. Everybody 
should applaud the rapid improvement in flying aids and everybody 
oes. 

But this fatherly patting of other air accomplishments on the 
head with gentle rebuke carries a suggestion that gadgets and Gov- 
ernment bureaus are enough to serve navigation in the third—and 
dangerous—dimensions of the air. 





Many mountain peaks of the Rockies, the Sierras and the Alle- 
ghenies are draped with the fatal silvery wreckage of the best- 
equipped bureau-controlled airliners that science can devise. In most 
cases Mr. Johnson’s bureau in reporting on the cause of these disas- 
ters, said simply, “pilot’s error.” 

In few, if any, cases has the report been “gadget failure’ or 
“bureau blunder.” The pilot is still the “god in the machine.” If 
aviation neither “‘benefited nor gained ee from Corrigan’s 
flight, maybe beaureaucratic aviation-control has already become so 
bigoted and hard shelled that it can’t learn anything it doesn’t itself 
invent. 

Certainly Government aviation-control should rigidly require the 
safest and best equipment and practices wherever the traveling pub- 
lic entrusts its life to carriers for hire. As to whether it has done 
that, the record leaves some doubt. Certainly it should deny the air 
to contraptions that are not airworthy, even though some daring 
chuckle-head is fool enough to risk his life on a long chance for the 
fun of risking it. But Corrigan surely doesn’t fall in the first cate- 
gory. He risked only his own life. To the charge that his ship was 
not airworthy, the answer is that it flew the Atlantic and hit its dis- 
tant destination (?) on the nose. 

The qualifications of a proper pilot are like those of no other 
calling on earth. Under the best conditions, he is constantly flirting 
with death. Coolness, skill and complete courage are always neces- 
sary—and ten times more so in a tight spot. 

For military and naval pilots there must be added an absolute 
contempt for death and danger. All these qualities, especially the lat- 
ter, are fed by examples. Pizarro would hardly have tried the incred- 
ible conquest of Peru with a platoon if Cortez hadn’t already incred- 
ibly conquered Montezuma’s empire with a handful of soldiers. 

An army or regiment without a record of constancy and courage 
is not half as effective as one which cannot fail without blemishing a 
tradition. Corrigan’s flight adds a bright new chapter to the tradition 
of American aviation. In respect of that splendid intangible, to sa 
that it has “neither benefited nor gained” is just bureaucratic blind- 
ness. 

Of course, we don’t want to see the Atlantic airways cluttered 
up with cock-eyed clowns risking their necks in flying chicken-coops. 
On the face of the facts, such were not Corrigan and his “crate.” His 

ublicity took a wrong slant. He had just flown the continent in 28 
Costs and followed that by hopping the Atlantic in about the same 
time. Clowns in crates can’t do that. 

Apparently, as an excellent mechanic he had made an excellent 

lane out of pieces from an old one. As excellent human air material, 
“7 had fashioned an excellent professional pilot out of an amateur. 
Hasn’t aviation anything to “benefit or gain” from that? 


(Reprinted by courtesy of United Feature Syndicate, Inc.) 


Bart Cox Almost |RE-AUTHORIZE 
Loses Pay Load | NEW SERVICES 


By PILOT ROY PATTERSON The Civil Aeronautics Authority 

















Council No. 31 has authorized 
A. A., Glendale, Calif. 





This month I tell of Bart Cox’s 
adventure at Desert Center, in 
which noble Bart saves all and de- 
ports himself in a noble and heroic 
fashion. Listen. ... 


The summer sun settled into the 
west as trip number one, en route 
from El Paso to _ Glendale, 
wheezed in and out of Phoenix on 
schedule despite the warmth of 
the desert. But, horrors, some- 
where in between Blythe and Des- 
ert Center, one of the trusty 
Wrights giggled, jerked a few 
times, and swallowed a valve. The 
visibility was down to about a 
hundred miles, and with the valve- 
less motor torching for effect, the 
lights of Desert Center twinkled 
out a merry welcome. Frenchy 
Williams, the co-pilot, was on the 
job, contacting Glendale for in- 
structions, but alas, there was no 
chance to get the fire department 
out. Bart, however, being a 
worthy lad, bravely took the dizzy 
two-in-hand and set her in over 
the sand dunes on the sandy strip 
known on the airway maps as 
Desert Center. Even the passen- 
gers and stewardess should have 
been pleased with the job, Bart 
thought, and so he gunned the 
good motor and taxied back to the 
beacon. With a sigh of relief, 
Frenchy cut the switches and set 
the brakes as Bart went to the 
cabin to inform the stewardess and 
passengers there would be a slight 
delay waiting for transportation 
to arrive, but all was not so sim- 
ple, for, there wasn’t a soul in the 
cabin! 

Bart Makes Search for the Bodies 

Bart’s blood froze as he noted 
the rear cabin door swinging free- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5.) 








continuation of 
three existing air transportation 
services pending the filing of ap- 
plications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity and action 
by the authority on such applica- 
tions. 


Pennsylvania - Central Airlines 
was authorized to continue its 
services between Detroit and Sault 
Sainte Marie, Mich. This company 
has an air mail contract between 
those points and was ready to 
start operations prior to June 23, 
the date when this new Act was 
approved by the President. How- 
ever, certain landing facilties were 
not ready on June 23 and the 
company was unable to commence 
services until after that date. 


The order of the authority in 
effect gives the company 60 days 
within which to file an application 
for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. If it files such an 
application within that period, it 
will have the right to continue the 
described service until the author- 
ity has approved or denied that 
application. The order is known 
as Special Order 401-A-1. 


Similar orders were entered 
with respect to a minor service of 
United Air Lines, which was au- 
thorized to continue service to 
Monterey, Calif., on its route from 
Oakland to Burbank, Calif. West- 
ern Air Express was likewise per- 
mitted to continue its seasonal 
operation between Great Falls, 
Mont., and Glacier National Park 
until Sept. 30. The orders in 
these cases are respectively desig- 
nated as Special Order 401-A-2 
and Special Order 401-A-3. 





20-34 Inches of 
Rainfall—Month 


By PILOT WM. M. PRYCE, JR. 
Council No. 26 
P. A. A., Cristobal, C. Z. 








On last June 24, after having 
completed most of my contribu- 
tion to “News Notes from the 
Councils,” I received notice that 
the deadline for that month would 
would be June 25. This certainly 
illustrates how difficult it is for me 
to keep up with things when I am 
situated so far from the center of 
activities, and it also teaches one 
not to wait until the last moment 
before completing any assignment. 


Anyone desiring to locate Cris- 
tobal during this season of the 
year may be greatly aided by re- 
membering the conditions which 
will exist for the most part of the 
next six months. Upon nearing 
the vicinity of the Atlantic ope- 
ning to the “Big Ditch,” scan the 
skies for a towering cumulo nim- 
bus which has the dark blue or 
black appearence. Under this for- 
mation, from which your 12 to 18, 
and as high as 34 inches of mois- 
ture per month, will be found the 
objective. The rain will leak in 
and spoil that new crease, per- 
haps partly fill one shoe, but that 
will be forgotten when it becomes 
necessary to see past the nose as 
those drops beat in through the 
open windshield against the face 
and into the eyes. After climbing 
from the control] seat, any person 
the least susceptible to perspira- 
tion will find he is equally as wet 
inside as out. 


Pip Now Back in Circulation 


We are happy to welcome D. W. 
Pippinger back into the fold. Pip 
had an eight month siege of sinus 
infection contracted while in Pan- 
ama, spending the majority of that 
time on his back in a Boston hos- 
pital. He is in first class shape 
now, and ready to get back in the 
harness. 


From now on R. A. Young will 
do his work at a point about four 
feet closer to the port engine. On 
July 15th, Ray made his first flight 
as Western’s newest senior pilot. 
Congratulations, Ray, and good 
luck! 


Bugs On Loose in C. Z. 


The movie bug has McKesson. 
Everywhere that Mac goes, he 
takes his Bell and Howell, and 
each spare moment finds him im- 
mersed in his “Aids to Amateur 
Photography.” 

Have recently learned that an- 
other bug is on the loose and has 
bitten Ham (H. D.) Smith. There 
has been nothing official an- 
nounced, but a trip to Richmond, 
and a visit to the jewelry store 
means but one thing. 

E. N. Backus, recently trans- 
ferred to Cristobal, is patiently 
waiting the arrival of Mrs. Backus, 
scheduled to arrive in about a 
month. 

Just finished reading 24 inter- 
esting pages of Mr. Behncke’s long 
legislative battle before Congress 
and Senate in behalf of all 
ALPAers. Our Prexy put up a 
swell fight, and, never wavering 
in the face of defeat, scored a vic- 
tory against odds. 





Rotating Wing Aircraft 
Meeting in Philadelphia 


The National Rotating Wing 
Aircraft Meeting will be held in 
Philadelphia on October 28th and 
29th. 

The tentative pians are to hold 
the meeting in the Franklin Insti- 
tute, located on Twentieth Street 
and Benjamin Franklin Parkway, 
with the Philadelphia chapter of 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, Inc., acting as sponsor. 

Any person interested in the 
field of rotating wing aircaft is 
invited to attend the two day pro- 
gram, which will include pertinent 
talks, discussions, and entertain- 
ment. 


Always ‘Crabbing’ 
About Something 


By PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44 
Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 





Having fallen down on my re- 
porting job for the last two 
months, I feel that I should make 
up for it with this newsletter. 

It’s always been conceded that 
pilots are always crabbing about 
something or somebody. Two of 
our boys, Jughead Dolson and 
Shiek Fred Ball, have been going 
crabbing at every opportunfty 
while laying over in Ye Olde His- 
toric Charleston. As always, their 
luck has Been very good. 

Amongst our midst we now 
have Squire Addison. He ups and 
buys him a house out in Cascade 
Heights, showing that he is both 
an opportunist and an optimist. 
He evidently hopes to live in dear 
old Georgia for quite some time. 


The McCarthy Trophy 

Our chairman, P. B. McCarthy, 
though always an_ enthusiastic 
golfer, recently found out that he 
is president of one of the local 
golf clubs. Whereupon, he ups and 
donates a large trophy for the 
members to shoot at and for. One 
member said that it was really a 
man-size affair, sort of a cross be- 
tween a sloop and a cup, and that 
if it had been a size larger, it 
wouldn’t have been complete with- 
out oar locks. 

During the last several months, 
this state has had an increase in 
population. Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Norton and family and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Ball have moved over 
here from Dallas, Texas. We all 
sincerely hope that they will en- 
joy Georgia climate, make many 
friends here, and, all in all, be 
happy to be here, 


The “Heir Minded” Van Vurens 

The Van Vurens are looking 
forward to a “blessed event.” I 
will keep you posted. You might 
say that they are “heir minded.” 

I understand that several of the 
boys were inclined to turn into 
amateur Thurstons. Without any 
coaxing, they very ably lent their 
assistance to a stage show. One 
of them thought for several mo- 
ments that he had finally parted 
friendship with a pocket watch he 
jes carried many years. As is the 
| usual case, he got it back amid the 
|applause and amusement of the 
| audience. 

Some of the boys must be hav- 
ing such a hot time in Ft. Worth 
that the company thought it best 
that they become air conditioned 
before leaving. The Electras are 
now cooled off with American Air- 
lines’ air conditioning unit just 
prior to takeoff, and it sure does 
make a big difference. It’s a pick- 
me-up if there ever was one. 


Busy 1938 Meeting 
_Is Predicted 


(Continued from Page 1.) 








This brings us up to the pres- 
ent time. Barring unforeseen 
happenings the 1938 Convention 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
will take place as scheduled. 


Two years have separated all 
past ALPA Conventions. Had a 
regular Convention been held each 
year since the origin of the Pilots’ 
Association the coming meeting in 
October would have been the sev- 
enth instead of the fourth annual 
convention. In the future, it is 
contemplated that a Convention 
will be held annually. 


Many important matters have al- 
ready been scheduled to be brought 
before the coming meeting. All 
members should, through their re- 
spective councils, properly submit 
all matters they wish discussed 
and acted upon on the Conven- 
tion floor immediately. All Asso- 
ciation officers are elected for 
two years and all present terms of 
office expire at the end of 1938. 
Among the many other problems 
that face the fall meeting will be 
the election or re-election of all 
association officials to serve for 
the next two years. 
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I DON’T DARE TO TELL YOU ALL THE INSIDE STORIES 





By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Continued from Last Issue) 

This is what I think happened 
to Monte Brandon. There was a 
sudden wham as the cylinder let 
go; with a piston and con rod out, 
the vibration was extreme. The 
motor wouldn’t stop because the 
rush of air through the right pro- 
peller kept it turning over, and the 
vibration wouldn’t stop. Instantly, 
Monte cut the right switch but the 
fire was already started by the 
blow-by. Instantly, he put the left 
motor into low pitch and opened 
her up to full power. The wings 
shimmied and the plane flopped 
onto the ground. She just wouldn’t 
fly any more, and she wasn’t 
helped any by the resistance of 
the right side of the landing gear 


that dropped down when the hy- 
draulic lines let loose. That’s 
what the evidence shows. Now 


why did this honest board hang a 
purely collateral charge of bad 
judgment on the pilot? It’ must 
have been just habit. Thanks, 
Monte, you’d do the same for me. 

Then we have the recent case 
at Billings, where a plane squatted 
back on the ground after the take- 
off with both motors running. 

The Full-Feathering Props 

I am somewhat inclined to think 
that the publicity departments of 
the air lines missed a good bet 
over this accident. All the air 
lines are buying full-feathering 
propellers; the one under discus- 
sion had already taken delivery on 
some of them. They had gone to 
this huge expense when their 
treasuries were very low just so 
that the pilots can stop their mo- 
tors from wind-milling, thus stop- 
ping the vibration that burbles the 
wings. Monte’s plane was due to 
have the new propellers soon, and 
I believe that if he had had them, 
a tragedy would have been only 
an exciting incident. 

“Half-Fired” Gerding 

Such has happened to Stanley 
Gerding, our half-fired hard luck 
champion. To Stanley, fortune is 
just another Joe Louis every day. 
I call him our half-fired pilot be- 
cause the company on one side 
fired him, but Stanley on the other 
side wasn’t convinced. In the 
meantime he has been working for 
another air line. A short time ago, 


Captain Gerding was chewing 
through the air over Indiana, 
when his right crank-shaft let 


loose. The propeller hub was wob- 
bling around like a tired top just 
about to fall, and the vibration 
was worse than that of a Texas 
gal who is getting off at the next 
landing. Stan couldn’t even see 
the instruments and the country- 
side looked like jello in a trailer. 
The wings wouldn’t hold onto the 
air any more. Stan started to post, 
which helped a lot, and he got her 
down on a farm without a 
scratch. To do that he had to have 
some luck of a novel variety for 
Stanley, but also he had to have a 
cool head and a clever hand. No 
one but an excellent pilot could 
have done that. My hat is off to 
Gerding. (Thanks, you can make 
mine Irish, Stan.) That is one 
case where no one with pitiful re- 
luctance will point the finger at 
the pilot. 

On account of this finger-point- 
ing habit, I have written a one- 
act play: 

Wonderland 

Alice steps gingerly across the 
stoop into the well lighted room. 
In a chair sits the spreading 
Duchess, picking her teeth with 
the corners of a sensitive altime- 
ter, the while rocking with her foot 
a cradle in which nestles a lino- 
type machine. On the foot of the 
cradle is a framed _ beflowered 
motto. 

“What does it say?” asks Alice. 

“Tt says,” replies the Duchess, 
*“‘Pyblicly discrediting the air 
line pilots will put money into the 
coffers of the air lines.’ ” 

“This is a crazy place,” says 
Alice. 

“You 
Duchess. 


tellin’ me,” says the 











PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 








STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
President, Air Line Pilots Association 
(Continued from July issue—5th installment.) 

Mr. Martin: It appears to me that it would be beyond the capac- 
ity of the human mind to operate so many instruments. It seems 
like a human impossibility. 

Mr. Behncke: I can assure you they are very busy. 

The cost comparison also enters into it, because of the responsi- 
bility that you must shoulder when taking up one of these new, larger 
planes. A plane such as I flew 10 years ago involves nowhere as great 
a responsibility as flying much more expensive, larger, and more mod- 
ern equipment, because there is such a great difference in actual cost. 
One of these new four-motored planes represents a sizable fortune 
in actual investment. 

It is easy to see from all this that the pilots’ and copilots’ jobs are 
not becoming easier—as a matter of fact they become daily more diffi- 
cult. The responsibilities and requirements have doubled and tripled 
and as you will gather from my testimony a little later the dangers 
have also not decreased. Therefore, it is not reasonable to assume 
that present minimum-wage standards for pilots and copilots are too 
high. Asa matter of fact, they are too low especially in regard to the 
copilots. When the minimum-wage and maximum-hour limitations for 
line pilots was set by the National Labor Board scale approximately 4 
years ago the requirements and responsibilities of the pilot and copilot 
were nowhere near as high as they are today. It has long been a fact 
that copilots’ salaries are too low and certainly there should be some 
adjustment upward in first pilots’ salaries. 

The actual working of the controls in a modern air liner has been 
relegated to a position of secondary importance. What the pilots must 
know and the keen judgment they must constantly exercise, coupled 
with the greatly increased responsibility for the reasons that I have 
just given you, I am of the opinion that the established minimums in 
the law as to wages and the maximum flying hours are indeed very 
reasonable and, if anything, too low. 

Some of the air-transport people paint an inspiring picture of 
what air transportation will amount to tomorrow. They naturally try 
to give you the impression that the sky will be blackened with planes 
and that all restrictions should, be removed or the industry will be 
stifled, and so on. It is true that flying will advance as it has ad- 
vanced ever since I was a boy 17 years old, when I first started in 
this game, but from now on development is going to be slower, is 
going to be sounder, is going to be based not on wild ventures but 
upon cold realities. 

Sound legislation enacted now will assure this much-needed stable 
and sound development. The carriers should have route certificates, 
to protect the route pioneering that they have done and to furnish 
them with a sound basis on which they can build for the future. But 
how about labor? How about the pilots and other air workers? They 
also have a tremendous pioneering investment in air transportation 
which should be protected by proper minimum and maximum as to 
their wages and working conditions, and they certainly should not be 
thrown upon the mercy of those primarily interested in increased 
profits. 

It is certainly right to enact legislation to protect the financial 
structure of the carriers, but it is equally vital to protect the pilots 
and labor generally that have contributed much and are now contrib- 
uting much to building one of the greatest industries known to mod- 
ern times. It would indeed be a master stroke for the carriers to at 
this time surround themselves with additional security, certificates of 
convenience and necessity, and at the same time remove the much- 
needed protecting barriers that Congress has seen fit to set up as far 
back as 1934 to protect the pilots and other air workers. 

This struggle between the carriers and their pilots relative to 
wages and working conditions is not a new one. It has been going on 
for years, and I say to you with no hesitancy, based on 6 long years 
of experience in labor relations in the air-transport industry, that if 
the same protection that is now contained in the present air-mail law 
is not continued in any law that replaces it the carriers will lose no 
time in attempting to slash and cut pilots’ established standards, and 
chaos, confusion, and even strikes will replace the present state of 
industrial peace in the industry as far as minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours are concerned. 

In addition to section 13 of the present air-mail law the contracts 
under which the carriers are operating at the present time contain 
the following paragraph: 

The undersigned contractor further agrees that the rate of compensa- 
tion and the working conditions and relations for all pilots, mechanics, and 
laborers employed by it shall conform to decisions of the National Labor 


Board: Provided, That this agreement shall not be construed as restricting 
the right of collective bargaining on the part of its employees. 


The point I would like to make is that, even with the protection 
that we have in the law itself at the present time and the added pro- 
tection afforded by the paragraph of the air-mail contracts themselves 
that I have just read to you, we have had much trouble securing 
compliance with minimum wage levels on the part of the carriers, 
and, as a matter of fact, we are preparing a case right now against 
one of the carriers who is from all reports still not complying with 
section 13 and the contract that he has signed. 

Most of our trouble has been with the new companies that bid in 
many of the air-mail contracts after cancellation, and had it not been 
for the minimum-hour protection that Congress included in the pres- 
ent air-mail law and air-mail contracts we would never have been 
able to bring our wage scales back up to fair and reasonable levels 
after cancellation. 

Insofar as maintaining the 85-hour monthly flight time limitation, 
we are still having trouble. As a matter of fact, I think we will 
shortly be again forced to bring some of the companies before the 
Post Office Department to force compliance. I might add that ever 
since Congress included section 13 in the present air-mail !aw 4 years 
ago the Post Office Department has been a mainstay in the main- 
taining of proper wage and flying hour levels because they have fear- 
lessly and effectively insisted that section 13 of the present air-mail 
law be complied with. ? 

The point that I am trying to make is taking into consideratio 
the trouble that we have had and are now having in securing com- 
pliance with section 13, what will happen to us without it. It is true 
that we come under the Railway Labor Act, but this is strictly a 
mediation law, and it requires a great deal of cooperation from both 
sides in order to make it function properly. Many of the conclusions 
reached under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act are reached 
by agreement on the part of both parties, which is not always easy 
to do. The Railway Labor Act 1s a fine law, but in our situation, 
where we are spread to the four corners of the Western Hemisphere, 


and threatened strikes. 


protected by law. 


we must have the additional protection as to minimum salaries and 
maximum working hours in the law. itself or the pilots’ standards 
will constantly be embroiled in endless trouble, controversies, strikes, 


The carriers are constantly pleading poverty, but they always 
seem to have plenty of money to spend on legal talent and, in my 
opinion, they would spend it in an endless attempt to tear down 
pilots’ minimum and maximum standards if they are not properly 


RAIL WORKERS 
SET EXAMPLE 


By A. P. MARTIN 
President of the Air Line 
Mechanics Association 





There are times when the value 
of the organized efforts of a group 
of individuals with common inter- 
ests is so apparent that anyone, 
regardless of his relationship or 
association, cannot fail to perceive 
and recognize the resulting bene- 
fits. 

An example of this strikes 
close to home. We have but to re- 
call the splendid fight which the 
Air Line Pilots Association made 
in behalf of, not only their mem- 
bers, but all other workers in the 
air transportation industry. In 
their fight for the labor and safety 
board provisions in the recently 
enacted Civil Aeronautics Legisla- 
tion, they set an example of solid 
unification, determination, and 
sincerity of purpose that will be 
hard to equal in the annals of or- 
ganization history. This victory 
alone should justify the existence 
of the organization, and in a large 
measure compensate every mem- 
ber for his efforts and sacrifices in 
building the ALPA 

ALPA, ALMA Worked Alone 
It is more regrettable that the 
airline workers outside of the Air 
Line Mechanics Association had 
such a small part in lending as- 
sistance to the ALPA’s support of 
this important legislation. This 
fact is understandable when it is 
remembered that the other work- 
ers are either unorganized or are 
being baited along under the guise 
of company unionship or small in- 
dependent groups that will never 
have the necessary strength to 


over-ride the opposition of the 
“powers that be.” 
The time is not far distant 


when all workers will realize the 
very little consideration that they 
receive as individuals and will 
pledge themselves to the cause of 
collective representation as have 
the pilotsand mechanics. As the or- 
ganizations progress they will in- 
variably find themselves working 
with close unity and cooperation. 
This is exactly what is necessary 
and desirable if the workers of 
the transportation industry are to 
gain the beneficial results and be 
provided with the protection and 
security which the rail-workers 
now enjoy as a result of the close 
functioning and solid cooperation 
of the railroad unions and broth- 
erhoods. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 2.) 





Air Carriers 
Given More Time 


l Air carriers will be given until 
October 3 to file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority copies of 
tariffs showing rates, fares and 
charges for air transportation, and 
pooling and other agreements, un- 
der General Orders 403-1 and 
412- announced today by the Au- 
thority. 

Non-scheduled commercial air 
carriers will be given until and in- 
cluding December 20 in which to 
file this information with the Au- 
thority. 

These orders affect Sections 403 
and 412 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. Except for these orders those 
provisions would have become 
effective on August 22. Section 
403 specifies that air carriers, both 
domestic and foreign, shall file 
tariffs with the Authority showing 
their rates, fares and charges. 
Section 412 stipulates that copies 
of various kinds of contracts af- 
fecting air transportation which 
are in force on the effective date 
of that section shall also be filed 
with the Authority. Under the 
Act the Authority is given the 
power to postpone the effective 
dates of such provisions if such 
action proves to be necessary or 
desirable in the public interest. 

Offictals of the Authority stated 
that these postponements were 
made in order to give the air lines 
additional time in which to pre- 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2.) 
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Jaster Battles Man- 
Eating Crawdads 


By PILOT W. D. WARREN 
Council No. 45 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Vacation time again, and one by 
one, the fellows are answering the 
call of the wide open spaces. Leo 
Wassenberg has gone to Minne- 
sota where he has a place on 
White Bear Lake. Tom Ward is 
at his farm supervising the har- 
vest, while Don Bridie is in pur- 
suit of the wily and elusive trout 
in Colorado. R. L. Brown is 
headed for Pine Bluff to get some 
fried chicken, and then he plans 
to go to camp, as do several 
whose vacations are coming up. 
Since the last newsletter, Bill 
Moomaw and Tom Ward have be- 
come proud fathers. 
Big game hunter Al ‘“Blast- 
Them-Out-Dead” Jaster has just 
finished a ten round battle to the 
death with two ferocious, man- 
eating “crawdads.” It seems Al’s 
new house has a lawn which is a 
thing of beauty, and when these 
two despoilers moved in and made 
themselves at home, Al was hard 
to get along with. He tried to 
drown them out, but they just 
laughed and took a bath. Digging 
them out would do more damage 
than the “crawdads” would ever 
do, he realized. 

Canny Crawdads 
One night he laid out by their 
holes in an attempt to ambush 


them. He caught one halfway 
out, but the “crawdad”’ dug in 
with his rear legs and nearly 


pulled Al in. He even tried to 
shoot them, but they were too 
quick for him. 

Finally he consulted his board 
of strategy and decided that his 
only chance was to bomb his ene- 
my. He obtained some firecrack- 
ers and, at night, when they were 
near the top of the hole, he 
opened up an attack with his 
heavier artillery. This put the ene- 
my to rout, and Al is now wearing 
a self-assured grin. 

Paul Walters and Carl] Kaye have 
joined us. Both fellows are ca- 
pable, both have considerable ex- 
perience, and both are Association 
members, giving us a 100 per cent 
rating. 

Chris Carper, a well-liked and 
capable co-pilot, has left us. 


Bart Cox Almost 
Loses Pay Load 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
ly to and fro. To his mind flashed 
the picture of passengers leaping 
from the ship. He stepped from 
the ship to search for the bodies 
and at once saw a dark object 
lying quietly on the ground 
several yards distant. He dashed 
to the object, but found it was 
only one of the ship’s blankets. 
Going on, he found another 
blanket, and then .in the distance 
he saw several people approach- 
ing. Recognizing the stewardess 
as the leader, his fears disap- 
peared. It seems as though after 
turning around following the land- 
ing, the passengers felt it was a 
good place to get out, and wish- 
ing the company of the steward- 
ess, took her along. 
News Jottings 

Our vacation relief has returned 
from the Boston run. It didn’t 
take long to tell that Templeton 
had been in Newark, as he was 
filled with Joe Hammers’ stories. 

Golf is in full swing out here. 
Gwynn Ingram, Ed Bowe, and Dick 
Fagin head the list, all claiming 
to be in the 80’s. 

Johnnie Martin returned from 
the meeting in Chicago and is try- 
ing to bring his runs up to date. 
Hap Russell has taken up model 
plane flying, experimenting with 
pontoons, hoping to log some boat 
time. 

All pilots are checked out on 
the new hydromatic props, so that 
situation is well in hand. 

Rumors say that T. W. A.’s Bur- 








pare the required information. 


bank station is to have a very ac- 
tive council in the near future. 
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Life-Guard Helfert 
Bashful Hero 


By PILOT M. H. FAY 
Council No. 12—U. A. L. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eddie Stewart is running 
around these days all proud and 
everything. It’s more or less a 
ease of basking in reflected glory. 
Ed’s First Officer Helfert is a 
rather quiet unassuming chap. He 
ean fly an airplane in fine fashion, 
and he can also do quite well in a 
bathing suit—in the water, not 
on the beach. 

It seems that one warmish day 
last month Helfert decided to go 
swimming. Everybody else in Chi- 
cago had the same idea and per- 
sons of all ages were splashing 
hither and yit. Some four foot 
waves were running and most of 
the people were content to piddle 
around in waist deep water close 
to shore. 

Not so, Helfert. He barges out 
where he can have solitude and 
leg room. He had a fine time 
blowing bubbles and indulging in 
short speed dashes until he ob- 
served that by the appearance of 
the Chicago skyline he was quite 
some ways out in the lake. He 
was steering shoreward when he 
was startled by a panic-stricken 
ery to port. A little nine-year-old 
girl had somehow succeeded in 
getting herself out where she had 
no business, She was tired, scared, 
half-full of water, and was just 
about ready to disappear for good 
when Helfert reached her and 
managed to tow her to shore. 
While all this was going on, the 
life guards were busy down the 
beach reviving some gent who had 
got slapped down by a wave in 
about three feet of water. 

It was a very fine piece of work 
by Helfert and certainly deserves 
more mention than I can give it in 
this column. 


The Derby-Made Quakes 


Saw Van Liew in Newark the 
other night. He was over east for 
one trip getting re-familiar as co- 
pilot with Capt. Arthur Derby. 
He asked me if I had ever been in 
an earthquake, and I responded, 
‘Do you mean landing with Der- 
by?”’—which was not what he 
meant, and which brought a scowl 
from Arthur. Van had spent the 
night up in Greenwich and about 
2 a. m. awoke to find the bed do- 
ing a dipsy-do and the pictures 
rattling on the walls. He tore out- 
side, nightshirt and all, and waited 
for the house to cave in, but 
things subsided with no damage 
done. 

Guess that about covers this 
month. What with wisdom teeth 
out, gold inlays in, moving, and 
answering airways. discrepancy 
complaints, I don’t feel too scrib- 
ish. Oh yes, I noticed by opera- 
tions board that Dagwood Brown 
was streaking in from Cheyenne 
on 16B the other day as head 
man. Remember all they taught 
you over east, Dag? 


ATTENTION! PAN 
AMERICAN PILOTS 


Despite the fact that we have 
been sending their dues statements 
out ten days early, we still re- 
ceived complaints from PAA pilots 
that they have insufficient time to 
get their payments in. In addi- 
tion, this procedure is quite con- 
fusing to the office, and necessi- 
tates much extra time and work. 

Consequently, the Central Exec- 
utive Council ruled that because 
of the slowness of mail going to 
foreign points they would extend 
the deadline 30 days for all PAA 
pilots. In other words, PAA pilots 
will hereafter have two months 
after the date of their notices in 
which to send in their checks and 
still avoid the penalty. 

This ruling does not affect do- 
mestic pilots who must get their 
payments in within 30 days to 
avoid the penalty. 








Glenn Nye Takes 
Air Corps Exams 


By PILOT T. J. LEE 
Council No. 50—A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


This month you readers will 
have to do without Glenn Nye’s 
newslettering, for he is down in 
Alabama taking the Army exams 
for getting back in the good old 
Air Corps. In substitution, I will 
write briefly of what has occurred 
for the past month. 

There seems to be some rumor 
about Bill Moore turning farmer. 
I understand that he has his eye 
on a fine farm in New Jersey, to 
which he will some time retire. 

Harold Matheny and Duke Led- 
better have broken out of the river 
section with new Fords, both say- 
ing that the gasoline tax of seven 
cents per gallon is too high for the 
big automobiles. 

McInnis and Stroud recovered 
in fine shape from their siege of 
Kayak fever, only to be smitten by 
the bicycle bug. They are trying 
to get up to a speed whereby they 
can qualify for the final midget 
race in New Jersey, but 70 miles 
an hour is a hard thing-to get up 
to, and the riders usually wear out 
about the 35th lap. 

Duke Ledbetter went up to the 
company-pilots conference a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. During the 
meeting several kicks were 
brought up concerning the long 
drawn out “Flight and Radio 
Range Manuals” we are plagued 
with. It was suggested that these 
manuals be revised and combined. 
Duke had a gullible expression on 
his mug about that time, so he and 
his council were elected to do the 
revision, 


RAIL WORKERS 
SET EXAMPLE 


(Continued from Page 4.) 
Railroad Unions Win Victories 
During the past year we have 

witnessed another big victory for 
the railroad unions through the 
passage of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, which makes the pen- 
sions for the workers of this huge 
industry possible. It is to be re- 
membered that only recently the 
railroad union won still another 
and perhaps larger victory by suc- 
ceeding in 1934 in replacing their 
old unsatisfactory and out of date 
mediation law with the new 
amended Railway Labor Act. 

During the following year, the 
ALPA secured the amendment of 
Title 2, further amending the 
Railway Labor Act, bringing not 
only the pilots under the jurisdic- 
tion of this law, but all other air 
workers. 

The most convincing argument 
in support of the necessity of all 
classes and crafts organizing in 
the air transportation industry. is 
that the Railway Labor Act itself 
states that the majority of any 
craft or class of employees shall 
have the right to determine who 
shall be their representative under 
the law. 

In securing these laws, the 
standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions had to beat off the attacks 
from not only the powerful rail- 
road lobby and predatory interests 
like the National Association of 
Manufacturers, but frequently the 
opposition of influential govern- 
ment officials. 

The opposition that the air 
workers will encounter on legisla- 
tion of vital interest to them will 
be equally as strong, if not strong- 
er, in proportion to the age and 
size of their industry. 

The thought that we should al- 
ways bear in mind is this—solid 
organization in each craft is es- 
sential and necessary, but in ad- 
dition, a close working relation- 
ship, mutual interest, and co- 
operation between the different 
organizations in the air transpor- 
tation industry are all desirable 
and will be helpful in providing 
the workers of this industry with 
the protection and security equal to 
that enjoyed by those in other fields. 








PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 





CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 











(Continued from Page 4.) 

The air line pilots have no retirement benefits. When they reach 
the end of their active earning lives they usually are discarded, with 
the exception that some are given ground jobs at reduced pay, but 
many released are turned out into the world and must face the prob- 
lem of starting life anew, which I think we will all agree is a tremen- 
dous problem when all that an air line pilot knows is air line flying. 
In other words, under the present method of handling the situation | 
the carriers are first very particular about the type of piloting mate- 
rial they employ, for which they cannot be blamed. Then they use 
them for a comparatively brief span, during which time the best 
years of their lives are used up. When line pilots approach the end 
of middle age they find themselves in a position of being considered 
burned out and no longer wanted and know that their active earning 
life is practically over. 

The death rate of air line pilots is extremely high. Before the 
Air Line Pilots’ Association was organized, no accurate records were! 
kept of fatalities in the line of duty. Since the inception of our} 
organization, we have carefully watched this angle and we are 
startled to learn that during the life of our organization, which is a 
little more than 6 years, a pilot has been killed on the average of one 
every 28 days. This is a high death rate when it is remembered that 
our organization now has approximately 1,000 active members and 
when it started it had less than 500 members. 

Mr. Pettengill: May I ask a question? 

Mr. Behneke: Yes. , 

Mr. Pettengill: Referring to the death rate of pilots, is there 
anything that contributes to this death rate other than accidents? 

Mr. Behncke: No; the records I am talking about concern line 
pilots killed in actual accidents. 

Mr. Pettengill: I have in mind whether flying in high altitudes 
and so forth enters into it. It may increase the hazard and decrease 
the expectancy of life of pilots, though they avoid accidents. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, that is a good question, because the effect of 
altitude has not yet been entirely determined. As a matter of fact 
they are making studies of that now. It has not been a problem 
until recently, because planes did not fly as high several years ago 
as they do now. In other words, the theory now is to get above the 
weather if you can and a number of years ago, we flew underneath 
and at much lower altitudes, so that the effects of altitude did not 
come up. Now the pilots are spending so much time flying in the rari- 
fied atmosphere at high altitudes, bordering almost on the strato- 
sphere, that it is becoming a problem. Some flight surgeons are of 
the opinion it might have some permanent bad effect on the health 
of line pilots. 

Let us turn for a brief moment to other classes of pilots. For 
instance, the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. They are 
surrounded in their life’s work with all sorts of assurance for se- 
curity in position and security in their future and pensions when 
they are no longer fit for the active service. Contrasting this with 
the air line pilots, we have nothing but our monthly pay check. Up 
to the time that the Railway Labor Act was enacted, we had no 
security of position and now carriers are very busy contesting the 
idea of carrying grievance cases before an impartial board. We have 
no pensions. Knowing all this, I am sure that the gentlemen who 
make up this committee will not want to take the measure of protec- 
tion that Congress has seen fit to give the pilots away from them by 
repealing it out of existence if this law that you are now considering 
is enacted as now written. 

I have represented the pilots ever since they had an organization. 
As a matter of fact I was the leader in the movement to organize. 
Whenever bills affecting any part of the air transportation picture 
were being considered, whether they had to do with appropriations, 
or what not, it was always brought out that air transportation was 
an important factor in national defense. I would like to point out 
that the air line pilots are the most important part of this national de- 
fense reserve unit. This is true. It is truer today than it has ever 
been. Present world events are proving that. What would any of 
the countries now engaged in war give for 1,000 pilots as highly 
trained as the American air line pilot, and who are especially skilled 
in the handling of large equipment, night flying, and flying all sorts 
of weather? Their value to the nation as a national defense factor 
is beyond reckoning. 

Air transportation has always been indirectly subsidized by our 
Government, the purpose behind this being to develop a new and 
much faster mode of transportation and, at the same time, create 
and maintain a potential war reserve unit. The greatest military re- 
serve value in this whole scheme lies in a large amount of pilots that 
are constantly kept at the very peak of training on large equipment 
which is comparable to Army Air Corps bombing equipment and 
capable of flying both day and night through all sorts of weather. 

The Government’s whole scheme of developing air transportation 
is very sound both from a commercial point of view and especially 
from a military reserve point of view. 

Taking into consideration what it costs to maintain regular full 
time national air defense units, buy battleships, and so on, the cost 
to the Government of developing air transportation, considering its 
great national defense value, especially the pilots, is by comparison 
a very cheap investment in national security. 

To remove the barriers that Congress has set up for the pilots as 
to minimum wages and maximum flying hours would be very harm- 
ful to the whole program because lower wages and too many flying 
hours will definitely lower piloting standards in air transportation 
and national defense is bound to suffer. The quickest way to de- 
stroy the high standards that the air line pilots have established 
would be to tear down their established wage and working condition 
standards and throw the pilots upon the mercy of those who are 
interested primarily in increased profits. The best way to safeguard 
the present line pilots high standards and their great national de- 
fense value is to keep a floor under their salaries below which the 
carriers cannot go and a ceiling above their flying hours above which 
the carriers will not be able to schedule them. 

The Government is very careful to protect the flying personnel in 
the military branches of the service; they should be equally anxious 
to protect the air line pilots, and the way to protect them is to con- 
tinue the protection afforded them in section 13 of the present air 
mail law and to see to it that all those who are issued certificates to 
operate under H. R. 9738 abide by the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act which guarantees pilots the right of free organization, 
the right of collective bargaining, and creates an impartial agency 
that they may go to to settle any difficulty arising out of grievances, 
and so on. 

So much for the labor provisions, and now before ending my tes- 
timony I would like to discuss briefly the safety situation. 

Air Safety 

On May 6, 1935, the Nation was shocked by the death of Senator 
Bronson Cutting of New Mexico. He was killed in an airplane 
crash at Kirksville, Mo. A resolution was immediately passed in 
the Senate to investigate this airplane accident and numerous other 
accidents that were taking place with clock-like regularity. Senator 
Copeland conducted the investigation and the representatives of the 
pilots’ association testified at great length. Hundreds of air safety 
questionnaires were sent out to the men who actually do the flying 








By PILOT PAT NOLAN 
Council No. 10 
PAA Pacific 





Your correspondent has been 
transferred to the Pacific Division, 
having completed the PAA Master 
Pilots’ examinations. We had our 
vacation in May and I made my 
first Pacific crossing in June as 
First Officer with Captain La 
Porte. The crew included: 


A. E. La Porte, Captain. 

Pat Nolan, First Officer. 

L. B. Osborne, Second Officer. 
Cliff George, Navigator. 

C. A. Goyette, Third Officer. 
Campbell, Fourth Officer. 
Wernett, Flight Engineer. 
Rhutky, Radio Officer. 
Donham, Steward. 


Navigation Officer Busy 


The first night out was truly 
beautiful with the full moon and 
low, scattered clouds in the shim- 
mering blue moonlight. The navi- 
gation officer was the hardest 
working man on the plane. 


And here, let me inform our 
English cousins that we are master 
navigators, and that we do use 
Nautical Astronomy in working 
out line of position by celestial 
bodies. After talking to English 
pilots in various places, I gathered 
that they do not believe we obtain 
any practical results with a bubble 
octant. Yes, my friends, we can 
consistently hit within five to ten 
miles on our lines of position, 
taken on the sun or stars with a 
sextant in smooth air. And, in fly- 
ing at eight to ten thousand feet, 
the air is always smooth if one is 
over the clouds. 

To continue with the description 
of the trip. . We arrived in 
Honolulu the following morning 
and stayed over until the next 
morning when we took off for Mid- 
way Island. There I saw the fa- 
mous Laysan Goony Goonies for 
the first time. They are, without 
doubt, the world’s laziest birds, 
since almost nothing can move 
them out of the path of station 
wagon or pedestrian. 


A Day Is Lost 


Crossing the International Date 
Line the following morning, we 
lost a day. Two more days flying 
and we arrived in Manila, where 
we were delayed by a typhoon in 
the China Sea. 

In Hong Kong I saw Julius 
Barr and Royal Leonard, known 
to many of you. For the benefit 
of those who do not read the for- 
eign news, I wish to explain that 
they fly for the Generalissimo and 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek. 

Back in Manila we had a week’s 
layover and rest while the plane 
with a fresh crew went on back to 
California. (Sheridan, the “ABC 
of Manila” can be applied to any 
American Colony where the femi- 
nine tourists are prone to gather.) 

By the time the next week had 
rolled around, the boys were 
“champing at the bit,” and with 
the usual “thumbs up” signal we 
were off at last under Captain 
K. V. Beer at 3 a. m. for Guam, 
Wake, Midway, and Honolulu on 
successive days. The new crew 
now was made up of: 

K. V. Beer, Captain. 

Pat Nolan, First Officer. 

F. C. Martin, Second Office?. 

Cliff George, Navigator. 

S. V. Sigfred, Third Officer. 

Williams, Fourth Officer. 

Wernet, Engineering Officer. 

Ziegler, Engineering Officer. 

Rhutky, Radio Officer. 

O’Leary, Steward. 

Then at 3 p. m. after about 
twenty-two hours’ rest we took off 
on the last lap back to Alameda. 
This time it was just twenty-four 
hours before a full moon. Another 
beautiful night of perfect flying 
weather and we arrived in San 
Francisco one minute ahead of 
schedule. Trip 220 was completed 
without incident in the tradition of 
Pan American Airways. 
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CAA Selects Allen 
As Consultant 


Edward J. Noble, chairman of 
the CAA, recently announced the 
selection of C. B. Allen, widely 
known aviation editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, to serve 
temporarily as a consultant to the 
authority. 


Mr. Allen has been granted a 
three-months leave of absence by 
his newspaper and during that 
period he will assist the authority 
in the development of its informa- 
tion and public relations policies. 
He assumed his new duties imme- 
diately after the National Air 
races in Cleveland over the La- 
bor Day week-end. 

With an extensive background 
of experience in both aviation and 
in newspaper work covering a 
period of nearly 15 years, Mr. Al- 
len is recognized by the aviation 
industry and by the general pub- 
lic as an outstanding expert in avi- 
ation matters. 

Mr. Allen has been aviation 
editor of the Herald Tribune since 
September, 1933. Previously, he 
was on the staff of the New York 
World Telegram, having joined 
that paper after its purchase of 
the old New York World which he 
served as aviation editor and gen- 
eral reporter for about ten years. 
He has covered most of the lead- 
ing aviation news stories in this 
country since the Army’s round- 
the-world flight in 1924. Mr. Al- 
len learned to fly in the Army dur- 
ing the World War and still main- 
tains his status as an active pilot, 
holding a captain’s commission in 
the Air Corps Reserve and a com- 
mercial pilot’s certificate (former- 
ly transport license). 


Hardin Missed 
On Nashville Leg 


By PILOT WAYNE ALLISON 
Council No. 19 
AA, Fort Worth, Texas 





The meteorologists tell me they 
miss Tom Hardin very much on 
the Dallas to Nashville leg of the 
Transcontinental. 

It seems that they had grown 
dependent upon his regular near 
20,000 foot soundings and with 
Sherman Willard reporting the 
low level winds, it was easy to 
guess at the intermediate levels. 

The ship weather reports are 
not so varied, however, they ad- 
mit. Even a meteorologist had to 
scratch his head when Sherman 
Willard reported over Little Rock 
at three thousand with a broken 
overcast and five minutes later 
Tom Hardin reported over Little 
Rock at twelve thousand, with 
ground fog forming in the low 
places. 

Now, Sherman says it’s not the 
same either. No one ever calls 
him on the radio with the infor- 
mation that he can top everything 
at 15,000. Not that Sherman ever 
tried, but as he says: “It’s nice to 
know the DST will do it.” 

That reminds me. Some of you 
Newark brethren ask Dean Smith 
if he’d like another ride with Tom 
Hardin. Believe me, I know one 
night when he would gladly have 
gotten out and walked. Tsk, Tsk, 
and we used to think AM 7 was 
tough. 





Probe Motor Failure 
In TWA Crackup 


Cause of motor failure in one 
engine, which forced a TWA 
transport to make an emergency 
landing near Albuquerque, N. M., 
had not been determined by Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce inspectors 
after a short investigation. 

“The motor was so badly dam- 
aged that we have been unable to 
locate the trouble,” Maj. A. D. 
Smith, TWA district superintend- 
ent who aided in the probe, said. 

Eleven persons escaped injury 
when Pilot Harold G. Hess glided 
the ship to a “pancake” landing 
after one of the motors failed 
shortly after taking off from the 
port there. 





Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


Curtain 

When a man is about to go 
down to a big banquet to make a 
speech about how fine the air lines 
are (and they are, too) it is some- 
how irritating to have a pilot come 
in and wring his hands all over 
the place about the close calls he 
has had recently. Bob Burns told 
me that he has an aunt in Arkan- 
sas who is just about the same 
way. His Uncle Ab woke up in 
the night choking on smoke, and 
he shook his wife. “Get up, Tez- 
zie,” he yelled, “the house is on 
fire!’ “Now don’t tell me that, 
Ab,” she expostulated. “You 
know it makes me nervous.” 


That’s just human nature. Hu- 
man nature sure is getting wide- 
spread. You know that old saying, 
“One touch of nature makes the 
whole world sin.”” You know how 
it is: if you’re the dictator, democ- 
racy is awful, but if the other guy 
is the dictator, long live democ- 
racy. Just to show that principle, 
a contemporary of mine has writ- 
ten a one-act play, too, giving the 
scene in the office of a certain big 
machine-tool company. The boss is 
talking to his secretary. ‘Sam, 
just look at this return I have to 
make to Washington. The man 
down there, I warn you and mark 
my words, wants to be a dictator. 
A dictator, Sam!” 

“Now, what do you want, Miss 
Avery? Oh, the men from the 
machining plant want to protest 
about the new work orders and 
talk to me about the firing of 
Smith and Alexander, do they? 
Well, you tell them, Miss Avery, 
diplomatically, of course, that I’ll 
see them on Monday and they can 
talk their damn lungs out and it 
won’t do them a bit of good. I 
make the decisions around here. 
I got a heavy responsibility.” 
That’s the end of the play—sorry 
it was so short. 


Senator Dave 

It was a longer play they had in 
Washington, but you know that 
one. Dave Behncke came back 
looking more like a senator than 
ever, and he did a noble job— 
have one on me, Horatius. Tom 
Hardin is on the new safety board, 
and now we ought to get attention 
to our reports of hazards. It used 
to be that if you make official re- 
ports of hazards, it was hard on 
the framing orders. A framing 
order is an order issued for the 
purpose of framing the pilot when 
desirable; it is an order so de- 
signed that regular compliance is 
an impossibility. That means daily 
violations about which nothing is 
said. Then an accident happens, 
and it is reluctantly pointed out 
to the board that the pilot violated 
orders. Oh, dear me, dear me, 
pilot error again. All of which 
prevents paying the piper by the 
man who caused the accident. The 
American Purge. We catch hell 
for saying things like that, but 
when the attacks on the pilots 
stop, we can stop defending our- 
selves. Self defense is the first 
law of nature. 

Congress gave us a vote of con- 
fidence; they said, “Stop worry- 
ing and threatening pilots in order 
that they may do a good job.” 
Now it is up to us to do a good 
job, the best possible. It is 
mighty hard to do the hundred 
per cent precision job necessary 
to safety under direct and latrine- 
routed threats. Worry and pre- 
cision don’t mix. You don’t have 
to worry if you stand squarely be- 
hind Dave Behncke. Be square 
with yourself, live up to your obli- 
gations to your principles and to 
those who trust you with their 
lives; preserve the prestige of the 
pilots. Prestige, you know, is the 
difference between a sage and a 
smart-aleck. 


The Bill Millers at Work 

That should be about enough of 
that soap-box stuff, so let me ad- 
vise you that if you are a girl, 
don’t marry a man by the name of 
Bill Miller unless you want to be 
taken advantage of, as the saying 
goes. Bill Miller, Flight Superin- 
tendent at Newark. just had a 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3.) 








Imperial Airways News Notes 
From the Far Corners 





(Ed. note: The following news notes were taken from “The 
Log,”’ the official organ of the British Air Line Pilots Association.) 

What is believed to be the first aerial sign post has been put 
up at the Karachi (India) airport. Arms indicate the direction 
and distance in miles of the various long-distance air routes operat- 
ing in and out of Karachi. One arm shows 4,915 miles to London, 
another that it is 3,386 miles to Singapore and 7,747 miles to 
Australia; while another shows 2,076 miles to Alexandria and 6,970 
miles to Durban (South Africa). 

* * * 


There will soon be eight Imperial services flying each week to 
Egypt, five to India, three to Malaya and three to Australia. On 
the Africa route there are three services weekly to Central Africa 
and two on to South Africa. Services from Southampton to Syd- 
ney will be operated throughout by fiying-boat, and will leave 
Southampton on Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. The flying-boats 
are scheduled to reach the Australian coast from Southampton in 
just over seven days and Sydney in a little over nine days. De- 
partures from Sydney will be on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Recently a diver engaged on engineering work in Arabia con- 
tracted caisson disease. As only primitive treatment could be given 
on the spot, he was rushed by air for special treatment in England, 
being met at Southampton by motor-ambulance and taken immedi- 
ately to hospital in London. 

* * * 

It is proposed in the United States to make regular meteoro- 
logical observations by aircraft in the sub-stratosphere. Pilotless 
balloons carrying automatic radio-meteorographs are to be em- 
ployed with a view to investigating stratosphere conditions up to 
a height of 50,000 feet. 

* * * 

At Tokio plans are being made for great commercial airport, 
which it is understood should be one of the largest and best- 
equipped in the Orient. Cost will be more than £1,000,000. 

* 


New airport opened recently at Basra*by King Ghazi of Iraq, 
has buildings on two floors, surmounted by a control-tower. The 
alighting ground for landplanes and the base for fiying-boats are 
both provided with latest night-flying equipment, the seaplane base 
being supplied with special light-buoys and the launches having 
powerful searchlights mounted on them. 

*x* * * 


Homeward bound Imperial air-liners are carrying special ice- 
boxes containing undeveloped film of scenes which have been 
“shot” in connection with travelogues being made in Palestine, 
Syria and Petra. The films are in technicolor, and are flown to 
London to be developed and printed. It is necesary to use ice- 
containers to prevent the film losing density through heat. 

* * * 

The six “C” class fiying-boats to be operated by Qantas Em- 
pire Airways, are to bear the following names: “Carpentaria,” 
“Coolangatta,” “Coogee,” ‘‘Corio,” “Coolong” and “Coee.’ 

* * * 


Variety of freight is carried by Australian air-lines, including 
ice, butter, drapery, fruit, boots, tea, stationery, spare-parts for 
motor-cars, and urgently-required medicines and vaccines. 

* * * 
‘“‘Newspaper-planes,” carrying loads of daily and weekly jour- 
nals and magazines, are being used in Russia in flights between 
centers of population and remote areas, consignments of papers 
being dropped by parachute over isolated villages and settlements. 
* * 


When in 1919 the British Post Office first put letters into the 
air on the Paris route, it cost as much as half-a-crown to send a 
letter by air for 250 miles from London across to Paris. Today, it 
requires a fee of only 1%ed. to take an air-borne letter for 13,000 
miles across the Empire from England to Australia. 











PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 














(Continued from Page 5.) 


which were conscientiously filled out and returned. The answers on 
these questionnaires left no doubts as to what should be done to in- 
crease safety on their air lines. After many tedious hours of investi- 
gation the Copeland committee completed its voluminous report. 
This report made numerous recommendations but, in our opinion, 
failed to strike at the heart of the trouble by failing to recommend 
proper air safety legislation. 


Representatives of the air line pilots association testified before 


the Copeland committee 2 years ago and made definite and emphatic 
recommendations that immediate legislation should be enacted to 
transfer the safety control of air transportation from the Bureau of 
Air Commerce to a separate division of the nonpolitical Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
in its procedure, and where proper regulation would be created and 
enforcement assured. 


To properly bring out the seriousness of the air-safety situation 


on the air lines I would like to invite your attention to the record 
of accidents and total people killed since the Copeland investigation 
less than 2 years ago, which is marked “Exhibit 3.” At this particu- 
lar time I would also like to introduce into the record our “In 
Memoriam” list which includes the names of the members of our 
organization who were killed in crashes since its inception a little 
more than 6 years ago. This is marked “Exhibit 4.” 


(The records referred to are as follows:) 
Exhibit 3 : 
To properly bring out the seriousness of the safety situation on 


the air lines, I would like to invite your attention to the record of 
accidents and total people killed since the Copeland investigation less 
than 2 years ago: 


Total Pilots 

1. Apr. 7, 1936.....Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc........ 12 

2. May 31, 1936....Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. (4 ser- 

iously injured, 11 slightly injured)......... 0 0 
3. Aug. &, 20B6....:CRICRMO GB BOUCMOIR. ooo iciccc cecccccscccccciee 8 2 
ee a rer rrr rrr on oreo yee 3 1 
S. ToeG, BE, BOR. 6 <2 BV ONOCE BIE cvcciesccncccccrcccecsievesvegeses 7 2 
oS Se errr reer 2 2 
7. Dec. 19, 1936....Bastern Air LimeS...........ccccccccccccccece 0 0 
Di Re. Bi is ccc | nah <benvs ccd cecccocedcecccccsescsnsesse 6 1 
9. Dec. FT, 1906... United Air LAMB. 2.0. cccccveccccccccsccccccce 12 2 
Ree rrr eer ee ere ee 5 1 
11. Feb. 9, 1007.....URitOG Abr LAmMeGs anos s cvcwccscccvsoccecocses 11 2 
12. Mar. 25, 1937.... Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc........ 13 2 
Aug |. See Pan American Airw@yB. ..........ccccccecses 13 2 
14. Aug. 10, 1087....Hasterm Air Limes... soc cc cs cc ccccccccccccsee 4 2 
15. Oct. 17, 1987..... EE MIN .\ aia: 4. 5.0in0-d.4.0.d 0:10:09 0.66 9i00s.00'5.6 19 3 
BE, Tae, TE. BRE, ... PWC bili a oc 0 5kin kin ecnsins svwaccinccees cee ce 10 2 
17. Jan. 11, 1938....Pan American Airways.................cc00. 7 4 
18. Mar. 2, 1938..... Transcontinental & meter Air, TC... 9 2 
ORE OURO MOGs oissis ca tencs ste kacabiscnetcnvicceccccteac 1141 31 


1 Including 31 pilots. 


Exhibit 4 


(Ed. note: Our “In Memoriam” column which appears monthly 


in the Air Line Pilot will not be reprinted here.) 


(Continued next issue.) 
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Congratulations to President 
Behncke and Washington Repre- 
sentative Hamilton on what they 
did in Washington. We really be- 
lieve that was an excellent piece 
of work. But now the thought 
occurred to one or two of my col- 
leagues that the time is ripe to 
organize the private and commer- 
cial pilots in this country into a 
subsidiary pilots’ association. In 
the light of past records NAA 
has failed in everything except 
offering a few politicos a chance 
to give themselves free publicity. 
Why not license pilots’ organiza- 
tions, such as the _ instructors, 
local taxi men, and private pilots 
into one large pilots’ association? 

Mattis Gets New Run 

According to the press report 
today, Captain Jack Mattis has 
been selected to fly the Seattle- 
Juneau run, to be inaugurated 
during the month of August. Rob- 
bins of the Alaskan division is to 
act as First Officer, and Hugh 
Gordon, a veteran of several Pa- 
cific crossings, will be Navigation 
Officer. 

The latest reports from hand- 
some Harold Gray and family are 
that they are vacationing at Alder- 
brook Inn, Union, Wash., near 
Olympic Mountain. After his 
leave he will return to the Boeing 
plant in Seattle to do the testing 
work on the new Boeing Clipper 
in connection with Edmund Allen, 
factory pilot. 

Personalities and People 

Captain R. A. Dahlstrom has 
transferred back to Miami at his 
own request. It was reported that 
Joe Britton is back in Miami, 
where he expects to check out as 
captain soon, as have F. S. K., 
“Scotty” Lewis, and A. O. F. 
Fisher. Bob Gibson is spending 
two weeks’ active duty with the 
Oakland Naval Reserve unit. Cap- 
tain Charlie Lorber has _ been 
transferred to the Bermuda run. 
Tt is reported that Lloyd Osborne 
recently took unto himself a bride 
from Honolulu, and Fred Richards 
had his face lifted. 

That’s all this time and I’ll be 
back from China—in a month. 
(Sheridan, about that Chinese 
legend—’tain’t so!) 


Hanford Now 
Mid-Continent 


By PILOT W. D. WARREN 
Council No. 45 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
Huron, S. D. 





With no change in organization, 
Hanford Airlines became Mid- 
Continent Airlines on Aug. 4. 
The change was made to repre- 
sent the territory in which we 
operate and does not affect the 
operating policies or personnel. 

We have two new first officers 
—Kaye and Shelton. Shelton has 
been in Central America for the 
last few years and brings back 
some interesting stories of their 
operations there. This flight plan 
—controlled zone—turn to page 
43—flying we do up here is slight- 
ly different from the C. A. plan. 

All the captains are taking a 
Link Trainer course at T. W. A. 
with a Turkish bath thrown in 
gratis with each lesson. Bob Har- 
ris has been frolicking about in 
shorts, while Bill Moomaw and 
Bill Warren have been removing 
their shoes. 

Vacations, and with vacations, 
fish stories, have been at their 
peak lately. Don (Nonstop) Bri- 
die is back from the Rockies, 
where Bob Shields is lolling at 
present. Barney Zimmerley is lay- 
ing out plans for a trip to Yellow- 
stone and the Jackson Hole coun- 
try. : 
Shotguns are being dug out and 
oiled up for the pheasant season 
at Huron. We have two seasons 
of seven days each—one the first, 
and the other the last week of 
October. Game and duck hunting 
look particularly good this year, 
and there is talk of a two or three 





day non-resident permit for five 
dollars. 
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This Chairman 


Takes No ‘‘Nos’’ 


PILOT C. L. CURRIER 
Council No. 42 
Braniff Airways, K. C., Mo. 


By 





At a recent council meeting I 
was found guilty (of not doing 
anything) and sentenced to a term 
of letter writing for the Air Line 
Pilot. At first I thought I would 
keep up with my prdecessor and 
just be real quiet, but this year we 
have a council and chairman that 
are not content to take “no” for 
an answer, and I have on hand a 
letter from our chairman, inquir- 
ing as to what has been happen- 
ing to the letters I have been 
sending in. From the tone of his 
letter, I would say that he would 
make a good operations manager, 
as he really knows how to make a 
guy feel like the “morning after,” 
just on a piece of paper. You 
know, if these letters could only 
be written under a non de plume, 
they might turn out to be real 
interesting, and some one could 
write about Pancho Ramsey’s cru- 
sade in the Windy City. 

Joe’s Body Is Walking 

I guess I could start off by writ- 
ing about what happened during 
the mail contract cancellations, 
thus not running the risk of be- 
coming boring, but we will skip 
over all of that, as well as the nup- 
tial services that have been per- 
formed over some of our formerly 
good men such as Donaly (Duck) 
George, Pope Leske, Flight Super- 
intendent Ray Shrader, Joe Pitts, 
and George Farnham. And just to 
prove that you readers aren’t get- 
ting any real news, Joe’s boy is 
starting to walk. 

The man of the hour is Phillip 
Kline—he is taking a little dual 
on one of “them there” electric 
sewing machines, and is about to 
solo on one of those square pieces 
that are too large for handker- 
chiefs and too small for sheets. 
Not only that, but he is now on 
vacation, and it looks like he will 
probably be a captain and papa 
about the same time. We must 
give him credit for being a consci- 
entious worker, as he has been on 
both jobs about the same length of 
time. 

Three Boys Move Up 

Our additional run from Chi- 
cago to Dallas is no longer news, 
but recently we extended our 
trips, one being from San Antonio 
to Houston, and another from 
Houston to Corpus Christi. This 
made berths for a couple of good 
men. The boys that have been en- 
joying the deserved good fortune 
are: Ross Knighton, Don Hurst, 
and Cecil Darnell. 

We have quite a group of new 
co-pilots, some of whom are tal- 
ented in many ways, as well as 
being an asset to any organiza- 
tion. I have in mind one case 
where the dispatcher wished to 
know if the ship was OK to go 
on through on a run, and so, the 
radio operator merely asked, “Is 
the ship OK?” To which the co- 
pilot on his first trip came back 
with, “What are you trying to do 

. . kid me? We’re still flying, 
ain’t we?” Another of the boys, 
after working hard to complete his 
paper work just before approach- 
ing a terminal, motioned to the 
pilot that he was all through now 
and would take over. After all, he 
must have some of the spirit of 
the early pioneers that helped to 
build the industry. 

Fine Work by Art and Co. 

My main purpose in writing this 
letter is to let you all know that 
everyone in this organization isn’t 
lying down on the job like this 
correspondent, and a great deal of 
credit is due our able chairman, 
Art Mills, as well as a great many 
others who have worked endless 
hours in a successful effort to 
mould our organization into a 
smooth, efficient group. 

We would all like you to know 
that if our new Vice President, 
Mr. “Bob” Smith, continues to set 
the fine example he has so far, 
we will soon develop some of 
the blind faith that was brought 
to light the other day by an opera- 
tor of a beam station. Upon the 
landing of a couple of co-pilots in 





CAA Takes Over— 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


substantially that which has been 
in use by the Post Office depart- 
ment under the Air Mail Act of 
1934. The air carriers affected 
will hereafter make reports to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in- 
stead of to the Post Office depart- 
ment. 


In the preparation of a perma- 
nent accounting and reporting sys- 
tem, consideration will be given to 
other types of air carriers which 
heretofore have not been subject 
to accounting control but are 
brought within the scope of the 
new Civil Aeronautics Act. 


“In taking these preliminary 
steps to effectuate the economic 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act,” Chairman Edward J. Noble 
said, “the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority indicates its determination 
to lose no time in carrying out the 
purpose of Congress to place the 
air transport industry upon a 
sound financial and economic ba- 
sis. In exercising these quasi-leg- 
islative and quasi-judicial powers, 
the Authority is resolved to act 
with the greatest possible dispatch 
consistent with the exercise of a 
sound judgment based upon a 
carefully developed record of the 
facts in each case in accordance 
with the terms of the Act.” 


New Authority Swings Into Action 

On August 20, the new Civil 
Aeronautics Authority met offi- 
cially in Washington to transact 
such business as was immediately 
necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of the new Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938. 

As a result of this meeting a 
number of general and special or- 
ders were issued, as follows: 

Regulation 601-A-1: Under the 
above heading the Authority offi- 
cially adopted the Civil Air Reg- 
ulations which heretofore had been 
issued by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The changes in the regu- 
lations necessary to bring them 
under the new Authority were 
effected. Such changes included 
for the most part a substitution 
of the words “Civil Aeronautics 
Authority” in lieu of “Secretary 
of Commerce.” There being no 
provisions for the registration of 
alien-owned aircraft in the new 
law, such provisions contained in 
the old regulations as permitted 
this were repealed. Parts 90 and 
94 were likewise repealed. Among 
other minor changes, the term 
“air line pilot” has been changed 
to “air line transport pilot” and 
the term “airport control tower 
operator” changed to “air traffic 
control tower operator” in order 
that these terms may conform 
with the law. 

General Order 610-A-1: Due to 
the new definition of airman, 
which is broader in the new law 
than it was in the old, the Author- 
ity found it necessary to postpone 
the application of Section 610-A 
with respect to airmen not pre- 
viously required to hold certifi- 
cates. Likewise, Section 610-B, 
which affects foreign aircraft and 
airmen, was postponed in so far 
as it imposed new obligations. The 
postponement in both cases is for 
180 days after June 23, 1938. 

Regulation 401-B-1: The fore- 
going regulation establishes the 
procedure to be followed when 
applying for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity. 

General Order 1107-K-1: Un- 
der this order the Authority post- 
poned the repeal of Section 3F of 
the Air Mail Act of 1934 for 150 
days. This is the provision in the 
Air Mail Act which permits credit 
trips to be made. 








the company blind flying ship, the 
operator of the station rushed 
over to find out what could be 
wrong with the beam, as he had 
said he had noticed that the fel- 
lows weren’t passing directly over 
the station. If we all had a little 
more of that kind of faith in the 
other fellow, we would soon be a 
lot better men ourselves. 





Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


baby boy, and Bill Miller, First 
Officer at Chicago, not to be out- 
done, had himself a first-hand 
baby girl. They were practically 
neck and neck, you might say. 
Then Carol Jordan had a boy. Re- 
liable reports from the front indi- 
cate that there will be many more 
announcements of this nature in 
the next news-letter. Wup, hold 
it—Bruce Pettigrew just had a 
baby boy. Whew, I’ll never get 
this news-letter finished! (The 


wives were of some assistance.— 
Ed.) 


Here’s a tip to a columnist who 
wants a belly cracker: get the in- 
side story of American Airlines 
and Corrigan. And that reminds 
me to ask you, where bloweth the 
north wind—to North Beach? I 
don’t dare tell you all the inside 
stories; I’ve been fired for July 
already. I don’t want to spoil a 
clean record and get fired more 
than once a month. Well, anway, 
this is a free country if you can 
get a license. Wanda Fishtail 
wants to know what’s the use of 
having liberty if you can’t criti- 
cize your dictators. 


How Popularity Goes 


I sure wish I were more popu- 
lar with the girls. Since I left 
Texas and got rid of the dobe itch 
I haven’t had the proper amount 
of exercise. Now take Ed Coates. 
I asked Wanda if he were more 


| popular with the unfair sex than 


I. “Popular with the ladies?” she 
exclaimed rather than asked. 
“Why Ed used to be in the Air 
Corps and was stationed in the 
Hawaiian Islands.” 

“Well, so was I,” I retorted. 

“Yes, but Ed was in Honolulu 
a year and five months before he 
found out that a lei was a neck- 
lace of flowers.’”’ All right, Wan- 
da, just pass me a little of that 
Irish, I won’t breathe it to a soul. 

We have a new meandering 
mama, as Bill Records calls the 
fuselage fussers, by the name of 
Ring Gear, or at least that is as 
near as I can pronounce it, a lass 
who is as round as a bag of red 
apples. Now, you never can tell 
what is going on in a _ person’s 
mind. I suppose you have sat and 
wondered, at a burlesque show, 
what a neighboring gynecologist 
was thinking about. You know, 
education may have its drawbacks, 
after all, even that of a regis- 
tered nurse. Well, a couple of 
pilots were sitting near Miss Ring 
Gear and a friend of hers in a 
movie house at ewark, when a 
clutch scene appeared. The hero 
and heroine were going at each 
other like Mitch and a waffle. 
“Oh, gee, oh, GEE,” gasped 
Ringy, “look at those glands go!” 


Gerding-Rousch; Right or Wrong 


I ought to go too, but before 
I do I want to mention that there 
seems to be a slight difference of 
opinion between Mr. Smith and 
the professional pilots over the 
justice of the firing of Capt. 
Rousch and Capt. Gerding, our 
well known mudders. Mr. Smith 
must feel that the pilots are biased 
since they all state that the two 
men were not at fault, while the 
air line pilots feel that Mr. Smith 
is not qualified to attempt a de- 
cision about a matter with which 
he has had no experience. By 
golly, that seems to be two points 
of view. Lots of pilots who don’t 
know the captains in question are 
quite willing to ascribe to them 
an error or two, but they still find 
something fishy in the allegations. 
They don’t quite know why. I 
think that I have found out why, 
and it is interesting enough to tell. 
Each person has a sort of uncon- 
scious feeling for quantities and 
probabilities, a mathematical in- 
stinct, if you prefer. 

Their First Mistake 


Now, Mr. Gerding was charged 
with making a certain mistake on 
the blind approach. He had made 
at least one hundred practice and 
dead-earnest approaches before 
without making that mistake. If 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4.) 

















By the 
Airline Pilots bd 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TASTES 
John Casey, manager of the Chicago Airport, pilot of the 108th 
observation of the Illinois National Guard, and holder of a transport 
license with 2,800 hours of flying, says that his most thrilling ride 
was— 


In the cab of a railroad engine on a run from Camp Grant to Chi- 
cago. 














* * * 


A PARAGRAPH FROM CHIEF’S CORRESPONDENCE 

Your ideas relative to not allowing newsletter columns of our 
official organ to become a feuding ground, are mine also. If one 
pilot has serious differences with another, there are two courses open 
—one is to take it in the best interest of harmony in the piloting pro- 
fession and another is to take the matter out in back of the hangar 
and settle it in the age-old way of ‘“‘May the best man win.” 

* * * 


HAS HE HAD IT?...HE HAS... HE IS 


Mr. Mulligan’s reaction to news of the Corrigan flight reminds 
us of the old one about the bartender asking Casey, the saloonkeeper, 
“Is Pat good for a drink on the house?” “Has he had it?” asked 
Casey. “He has,” replied the barboy. “He is,” replied Casey. 

: * * * 


TRUE WORDS, SIR 
One of our chairmen says: 
“Some of these old time members are going to have to sell me on 
2 pare of the Association, rather that me sell them the 
“KEE-RECT, BROTHER, KEE-RECT.” 


* * * 


LEMONADE VERSUS WATER 


On a hot night aboard a trip that flies on through the wee hours 
of the morn, the copilot kept noticing that the stewardess was very 
attentive in giving the pilot and himself ice water every thirty min- 
utes. Occasionally he remarked to the pilot on what a nice little girl 
they had to serve them ice water so often. The pilot agreed heartily. 
Later the copilot noticed that the pilot seemed to be enjoying his 
— most but thought little about it and kept praising the stew- 
ardess, 

Not until daylight did he observe that the stewardess was serving 
him ice water and the pilot lemonade. 

Page the grievance committee! 

* * * 


NOT THE WHOLE STORY 

In recently published remarks, John A. Collins, Superintendent 
of Eastern Division Operations of TWA, made a statement something 
like the following: 

“The air line pilots of our country average 85 hours monthly in 
flying time and their salaries are a minimum of $650 monthly.” 

How about all the hours the pilots put in on the ground 
due to bad weather delays, checking weather, keeping qualified, etc., 
etc. Isn’t it a fact that an air line pilot puts in approximately an hour 
on the ground for every hour in the air? Wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to tell the public about this angle when we talk about the general 
routine of pilots? 

And how about the $650 monthly average? Apparently this figure 
does not include the copilots, many of whom are paid the bare mini- 
mum rate provided in the law, which as you know, starts at $190 and 
has a top of $225. Out of this meager amount many of them must 
pay their expenses on the other end of the run in addition to support- 
ing a family. 

* * * 
AN EMERGENCY 

I understand that some of the AM 30 copilots’ wives have been 
comparing notes on how much their husbands spend on a'trip to Chi- 
cago. 

One wife claimed her husband averaged spending $1.25 per trip. 
Another said her husband spent $3.00, while another admitted that 
her husband spent whatever she gave him, which was usually around 
five dollars. Boys, I think that’s something we’d better get together 
on p.d. q. 

* * * 
WHAT TIME IS MOONRISE? 

On a Chicago to Fort Worth trip our Assistant Operations Man- 
ager took the pilot’s seat and decided to give the copilot a little check 
on his route, 

“‘What’s the name of that town?” he questioned. 

The copilot knew it. 

““What’s the name of that river?” he asked, for number two. 

The copilot knew it. 

They flew along silently for a few minutes, 

“What is the temperature on the ground at Fort Worth?” our ex- 
chief pilot quizzed. 

“Ninety-one, sir,”? was the prompt reply. 

Another short silence, a few more minutes of darkness, then: 
“What time does the moon rise tonight?” 

The copilot didn’t even guess. He gave up. 

**_* * 
AND WAS THE COPILOT’S FACE RED 

A short time ago one of our copilots, a very conscientious fellow 
by nature, decided he should go to the rear baggage compartment and 
straighten out the cargo. 

Now, everyone knows that the DC-2’s have only one rest room 
and it is none too comfortable. Naturally it is up to the stewardess 
to operate a stop and go signal to incoming traffic. So when the co- 
pilot came strolling back she gave him the green light and he dashed 
on through the rest room into the rear baggage compartment, shutting 
the door behind him. 

The baggage was in quite a tangle and the copilot, conscientious 
and thorough though he was, had never set any speed records. So he 
puttered and fussed and inventoried all the cargo a couple of times 
while he took an occasional minute to dream of a pay raise (he was 
sort of dumb, too). Of course, that took some time and the stew- 
ardess, busy with an airsick passenger and thinking he had returned 
to the cockpit, allowed a plump, middle-aged woman to sneak into 
home plate. 

Now, when the copilot started from the baggage compartment 
through the rest room the little one and one-half by three foot door 
only opened a few inches when he began to have difficulties. No 
sooner had he glued a reconnoitering eye to the crack of the door 
when he was greeted with the terse remark: “Who goes there! Halt 
and give the countersign,”’ or something. 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” the copilot stuttered, as he suddenly rea- 
ane that they were descending for a landing. ‘“‘But—lI’m one of the 
pilots.” 

“My God! she exclaimed. “Do they have ’em at both ends?” 

*_* * 

COULD HE HAVE BEEN THINKING ABOUT FLYING? 

- er is a race between education and catastrophe.”—H. G. 
ells. 
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How About Co- 
Pilots’ Expenses? 
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unusual intensity. After the ham- 
burger episode, a quick rush 
through the cold night again, and 
we were comfortably seated in 
one of the more elite hash houses 
of Newark, I made inquiry as to 
why it was necessary that he be- 
come such a penny-pincher all of 
a sudden. 

“Just to enlighten you a little 
on the matter,’ he brought out, 
“you single boys surely have it 
easy. By the time we pay the rent, 
the installment on the furniture, 
and settle with the butcher, the 
baker, and the iceman... why, 
we just don’t have anything left. 
Besides, the little woman has to 
have a new dress once in a while 

. and don’t mention it if I tell 
you that we are expecting an in- 
crease in the family pretty soon. 
Oh yes! I forgot to mention that 
the auto dealer is continually 
hounding me for a payment on 
our new car. The wife had a little 
accident with a truck about a 
month ago, taking care of the old 
one. Why hell! I haven’t had a 
new suit of clothes in two or three 
years.”’ 


Cheer Up, Boys... 

Mr. X is not alone in his canoe 
up the proverbial creek without a 
paddle. He had already reached 
his maximum pay as a copilot, and 
has completed all the requirements 
of a first pilot, yet he sits there 
trip after trip beside a man ap- 
proximately the same age, but 
who is drawing perhaps three 
times as much compensation. It 
will take an enormous expansion 
of the air lines to include Mr. X 
in a promotion as he is listed way 
down on the seniority list. He 
can’t count on the retirement of 
first pilots, as the majority of 
them are ‘young and excellent 
pilots who are good for flight duty 
for years to come. 

This may seem like I am paint- 
ing a very sad picture, but cheer 
up, boys. We have every reason 
to believe that the companies for 
whom we work will understand 
our situation, and revise the an- 
tiquated methods of compensating 
their copilots. 

It is generally known that peri- 
odical greasing of the palm per- 
forms wonders toward increasing 
the enthusiasm and operating effi- 
ciency of the personnel of an or- 
ganization. We soon hope to hear 
that Mr, X is spending his days 
off in rest and relaxation as he 
should do, rather than wrestling 
with pencil and paper trying to 
figure how to meet next month’s 
bills, 


Let’s All Attend 


By PILOT T. S. POQUETTE 
Council No. 3 


TWA, Kansas City, Mo. 





With so many problems facing 
the local council at present, it is 
imperative that all members get 
behind the local officership to help 
iron out the contract difficulties 
existing and arising every day. 

This end can best be served by 
attending both council and special 
meetings when called to do so. It 
cannot be denied that summer ac- 
tivities, such as golf, are very at- 
tractive, but the fact remains that 
this is a critical time in the forma- 
tion of employment contracts, 
which should be paramount in 
your interests. 

There are a few men who do 
not attend meetings, and by their 
absence the Association loses 
these men for suggestions and co- 
operation. The final employee- 
employer relationships, now in the 
boiling stage, will later be con- 
structed into employment con- 
tracts, vital to all members. If 
you have any ideas or suggestions, 
now is the time to get them in. 

Up to the present time, the re- 
sponse from the membership, with 
a few exceptions, has been excel- 
lent. We should keep it that way 
and get any obstinate boys in the 
harness, 


“TESTING HUMAN MOTORS” 


(From Gail Borden’s Column in the Chicago Daily Times, July 26) 


Wright Field, Dayton, O. — Although most experi- 
ments at this field are concerned with planes and instru- 
ments, man is the subject of one of the most interesting 
departments, called simply here The Physiological Re- 
search Laboratory. 


When does a pilot need oxygen? What is the effect 
of a dive on his mental processes? How great a gravity- 
pull can a man stand? These are some of the problems of 
Wright field’s physiologists. As divers are subjected to 
great pressures, so aviators working at extreme altitudes 
are hampered by a lack of pressure and, hurtling down- 
ward and pulling out of a fast dive, are liable to physical 
and mental reactions never experienced by the earth- 
bound. 


In the section devoted to his work Maj. H. G. Arm- 
strong, a physician, has had constructed a large tank, 
similar in appearance to those in which they put deep-sea 
divers suffering from the ‘‘bends.’”’ The pressure inside 
this tank may be controlled so as to reproduce that of the 
atmosphere at any selected altitude. A pilot is then asked 
to sit at a table inside and to go through certain move- 
ments as the pressure around him is gradually or sud- 
denly lowered and raised. He writes, for example, while, 
in effect, he is climbing to 5, 10, 15 thousand feet. Doctors 
watch him through glass observation-ports in the tank’s 
side. Then he is brought back to “earth.” They look at 
his writing, for writing, they say, demands considerably 
more mental and physical effort than ordinary chores. 
And this is what they find: 


Up to around 10,000 feet, the man feels pretty good 
and his writing is still legible, but somewhere beyond that, 
and increasing with the decrease of pressure, his legibility 
disappears, he feels light-headed and his words make no 
sense. His coordination is gone. 


Now the doctors go through the same experiment, 
requiring the patient to take whiffs of oxygen at given 
intervals and they discover that the man’s senses remain 
normal regardless of the altitude. Thus, it is obvious, 
pilots working at the extreme heights now required of 
military flying must have the precious gas if they are to 
function intelligently. 


But the stickler at present is just when to take oxy- 
gen. One man’s reactions differ from the next man’s and 
so far there is no rule-of-thumb covering emergencies of 
high flying. And since many of the latest experimental 
ships have sealed cabins for extremely high flight, some 
norm must be discovered so that oxygen may be applied 
to the interior of the cabin without oppressing one flier 
when another needs breath. Great progress has been 
made, of course, but it has been discovered that young men 
feel they don’t need oxygen at certain altitudes when, as 
a matter of co-ordination, they do. Older fliers feel the 
need sooner and must have more than younger men as 
pressure decreases. 


Investigation of the effect of centrifugal force is car- 
ried on in the laboratory by means of a long rotating arm 
with a seat bolted to its outer end. A large electric motor 
rotates this arm at speeds up to 80 revolutions per minute, 
thereby approximating a killing force 20 times the pull of 
gravity. Members of the laboratory, acting as experimen- 
tal subjects, have taken 8 “G’s” frequently, and have tab- 
ulated effects as well as made recommendations as to 
what to do when pulling out of extreme dives. 


The Physiological Laboratory kills animals in these 
Martian contrivances—that they may know why some men 
die. And yesterday | saw a chart of death. A goat was 
“taken up” to 75,000 feet. The chart shows his respira- 
tion and heart-beat. Faster and faster the heart lines, 
harder and harder the breathing until, at last, the breath 
panted away in one jagged gasp. while the heart mur- 
mured along a few seconds after. It was eerie seeing this, 
and to know that another beast was pulled apart by the 
gravity-test. 


CAA Orders Repeal Postponed 


At the request of the Post 








mail so transported are to be cred- 





Office Department and of repre- 
sentatives of various air mail con- 
tractors, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has issued an order 
postponing the repeal of certain 
provisions of the Air Mail Act of 
1934 affecting the carriage of air 
mail on non-mail schedules. The 
applicable sections of the Air Mail 
Act will continue in effect until 
November 20th, although it was 
announced that the Post Office 
Department may request a further 
extension of the postponement. 
The portion of the Air Mail Act 
which is continued in effect is sec- 
tion 3 (f) which authorizes the 
Postmaster General to permit air 
mail contractors to submit mail 
for transportation on non-mail 
schedules or planes with the un- 
derstanding that the weights of 





ited to the regular mail schedules 
covered by the particular contract. 

The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity is authorized to fix and deter- 
mine fair and reasonable rates of 
compensation for transportation 
of air mail. The Act provides that 
until new rates have been fixed, 
the air carriers shall continue to 
receive compensation at the rates 
that are now established. The 
Post Office Department and the 
air carriers were agreed that a 
postponement of the repeal of this 
section of the Air Mail Act would 
give further assurance that there 
would be no changes in the rates 
of compensation until the Author- 
ity has made the appropriate in- 
vestigations and established new 
rates in accordance with the pro- 
cedures prescribed by the new 


Sheridan— 
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the charge were true, then his ra- 
tio of mistakes to tries would be 
at least one to one hundred. Capt. 
Rousch had made at least two hun- 
dred blind approaches in practice 
and dead earnest without making 
the mistake he was charged with. 
If the charge were true, his ratio 
would be one to two hundred. 
Both pilots, however, were charged 
with making the same mistake at 
the same time. If Gerding made 
the mistake once every hundred 
approaches and Rousch made it 
every two hundred approaches, 
each would have to make several 
hundreds of approaches before 
each could make the same mistake 
at the same time. To illustrate 
what I mean, take a hundred cards 
in one deck, two hundred in the 
other. Each card represents an ap- 
proach. Have one joker (how ap- 
propriate) in each deck to repre- 
sent the mistake on the bad ap- 
proach. Then deal each deck sepa- 
rately in a straight row. Each 
time you lay a card down it is one 
approach, each time you finish lay- 
ing down both decks it is three 
hundred approaches. Now, how 
many cards would you have to lay 
down in that manner before the 
two jokers appeared in the same 
column? You can readily see that 
it would take so many approaches 
that a man couldn’t live long 
enough to make them. But that’s 
a guess, 


The Law of Averages 

Fortunately, there are mathe- 
matics which will give the exact 
chance ratio; they are called the 
mathematics of probabilities, the 
law of averages being one of the 
theorems. Since the actual precise 
figures would require the use of a 
calculating machine to save 
lengthy labor with pencil and 
paper, I shall give them to you 
round. 

The chances that the simultane- 
ous mistake did not happen as al- 
leged are roughly 20,000 to 1. But 
it was charged that each man 
made two fundamental, serious 
mistakes simultaneously. The 
chances against this are about 
four hundred million to one. 
Granting that a blind approach at 
the very least takes twenty min- 
utes, then if these two pilots 
wanted to make two simultaneous 
mistakes, they would be able to do 
it once in 133,333,333 hours of 
continuous blind approaches. If 
they did nothing else but blind ap- 
proaches, this would, on the aver- 
age, take them 15,220 years. But 
if they cut it down to only one 
approach every day it would take 
them 1,095,840 years. 


Inside or Outside 


The fault with the mathematics 
of probabilities when applied to 
human actions is that extraneous 
conditions may combine to make 
more probable the committing of 
the same action at the same time 
by two separate persons who hap- 
pen to be under the same condi- 
tions. Thus, two _— sure-footed 
friends walking on an icy pave- 
ment in a high wind are more 
likely to fall down together than 
the pure mathematics of probabil- 
ities, based on their past records, 
would indicate. But in that case 
the fault would lie, by definition, 
with the outside conditions under 
which the two men were walking. 
If the objection is made in con- 
nection with the two pilots under 
discussion, it automatically re- 
lieves them of responsibility. It 
would seem that four hundred mil- 
lion _to one would be enough to 
support a presumption of reason- 
able doubt under justice. 

And the known circumstances 
outside of their control raise other 
presumptions. The two men must 
feel a good deal like our friend, 
Max Schmelling, who, upon leav- 
ing our shores was reported to 
have said, “By himmel, I dank I 
vas pooshed!’’ 








NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Services of a Notary Public 


E.A.L. Mechanics 


Injunction 
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A. P. Martin, from “entering into 
any agreement or negotiations rel- 
ative to the hours of labor, rates 
of pay, or working conditions af- 


fecting the employees of Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., engaged and em- 
ployed in the craft of air line 
mechanics.” 

According tv the injunction, it 
appeared to the court “that the 
complainants have reason to be- 
lieve there is imminent danger 
that certain rights of the com- 
plainants will be invaded and ir- 
reparably damaged if the relief 
prayed for is not granted without 
notice to the defendants.” 

The implications of all this are 
obvious. A legitimate union seeks 
a contract. The employer ques- 
tions the union’s right to repre- 
sent the employees. An election 
is held. The legitimate union pre- 
vails and is certified by the Fed- 
eral Government as the author- 
ized representative of the em- 
ployees. While contract negotia- 
tions are under way a petition is 
circulated among the employees 
asking them to repudiate their 
former secret ballot. When the 
Mediation Board rightly refuses a 
request for another election, two 
kindly souls volunteer to stop con- 
tract negotiations by injunction. 
What is the answer? E. A. L. 
pilots who know something about 
the origin of petitions will be 
given one guess, all others two. 


Stainback— 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


needed and heretofore lacking ex- 
perience in organizing, executing, 
and managing, so we wait in hope. 
Much of our hope is pinned on the 
Safety Board and on Tom Hardin, 
who knows, at least, which end of 
a ship goes first. Meanwhile, no- 
body worries at all but that we 
will be sufficiently regulated. Al- 
ready on the payroll of the Au- 
thority is one employee for every 
four in the industry it is to con- 
trol. 








Notes to a Non-Existent 
Secretary 

Remind me to remind this 
year’s Council delegates to the 
convention that in working agree- 
ments and the like, we’re going 
to have to take into consideration 
the fact that this business of ours 
is, and will likely remain, very 
much a_ seasonal affair. That 
means that we either have to work 
more during periods of maximum 
traffic and less when travel is at a 
minimum—strict application of 
the 85 hour rule resulting in a 
considerable cut in our annual 
wage—; or a number of junior 
men won’t be working at all when 
less flying is being done. 

Another little headache for the 
brains of this organization is the 
need for revision of present pay 
scales to provide proper recom- 
pense for the additional responsi- 
bility that goes with increase in 
weight and passenger capacity of 
equipment. Because the present 
scale is based on speed alone the 
past year or two has seen senior 
men; fiying heavier equipment, 
earning much less than their jun- 
iors because the lighter equipment 
was used on night schedules. 


Hawks Tripped By Wire 

As this is written the news- 
papers are headlining “Frank 
Hawks Dies in Flaming Crash.” A 
gallant gentleman, sacrificed on 
the wires for the removal of which 
he fought so hard and so long. 

* * * 

Little Pink is an observant cuss. 
He now remarks that this organ- 
ization would be a swell outfit if 
the members were a little more 
willing to attend meetings and a 
little less inclined to gripe about 


,| what happened while they were 


chasing par around a golf course. 

“They’s always crying about 
what’s been done,” he says, “but 
when it’s time to do something, 
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they’re like the lazy owl. “They 
just don’t give a hoot!’ 
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